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FACADE OF THE EDUCATION BUILDING. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Palmer & Hornbostel, Architects. 


A Question of Public Architecture 


The Education Building at Albany 


The Education Building of the State 
of New York, at Albany, is one of the 
most important examples of the kind of 
architecture brought into American 
vogue by the Chicago Fair of sixteen 
years ago. It is at any rate an extreme 
example. That wonderful display of the 
Court of Honor which nobody who saw 
it is likely ever to forget, was a display 
of architecture altogether pompous, 
scenic, theatrical. As such it was. en- 
tirely in place for an “occasional” and 
spectacular architecture. According to 
some, including the present writer, it was 
equally out of place as serious, practical, 
everyday architecture. It renounced al- 
together the notion that architecture is 
an art of expression, that the fine art of 
architecture is founded on the coarse 
art of building. According to that no- 
tion, every building is at once the satis- 
faction and the expression of its own 
purpose and requirements. By the dis- 
tinct apprehension of the purpose, by the 
faithful following out of the require- 
ments, the architect may attain to making 
a work of art a real “creation,” like an 
organism of Nature, which is simply the 
expression of its purpose and its condi- 
tions. That was originally and primi- 
tively the case with all the architectural 
forms which have lasted, which “have 


pleased many and_ pleased long.” 
jut the scenic architecture of the 
Chicago Fair was not in the least 
the product of this kind of process. 


4 


It was the reproduction and imitation of 
forms from which the original reason of 
being had long since departed. The pur- 
pose of none of the Chicago buildings 
had anything to do with its architecture. 
The plan was in no case the controlling 
factor in the elevations. On the con- 
trary, the architects of Chicago worked 
not from within outwards, as Nature 
works in her organisms, but from with- 
out inwards. One and all, they were en 
gaged in “putting up fronts.’ The dis- 
tinction is vital. In work in which the 
architect lets the special requirements of 
his building govern its disposition, and 
its disposition its architectural develop- 
ment, he is, given fidelity and skill, rather 
“growing” than “designing” a building, 
and he is standing a chance of getting 
his work admitted to the category of 
natural organisms. In so far as its pur- 
pose and disposition are individual and 
peculiar will the resulting architectural 
expression be individual and peculiar, 
which is to say, “original.” There is no 
other originality worth talking about. 
“The essence of originality is not novel- 
ty; it is sincerity.” 

Now, the architects of the Chicago 
Fair, and for their purposes quite rightly, 
eschewed all notion of a vital and pro- 
gressive architecture, founded on the ma- 
terials, the requirements and the objects 
of their buildings all of them, at least ex- 
cepting Mr. Sullivan, who in the Trans- 
portation Building did essay a real solu- 
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tion of the particular problem, did try to 
construct a building out of “staff” and 
metal, and not to produce a simulacrum 
of a building of masonry. At pres- 
ent it seems quite vain to contend 
against this tendency to lose sight of rea- 
son and propriety and expression in the 
desire for imposing and monumental 
“features,” as vain as it was seventy 
years ago in the days of our first “‘clas- 
sical revival,’ when Isaiah Rogers was 
darkening the Merchants’ Exchange in 
Wall Street with his Ionic colonnade in 
granite, or Seth Geer the front of a row 
of residences in Lafayette Place with his 
Corinthian colonnade in white marble. 
Albany, N. Y., has a history of two 
centuries and a half, and during the 
course of them has established some 
architectural traditions of its own. But it 
has recently become the scene of precisely 
the most ambitious and audacious attempt 
that has thus far been made in the Uni- 
ted States to reproduce the architecture 
of the Court of Honor at Chicago, or 
of the imaginary port of Carthage, for 
the practical purposes of a public build- 


ing. Its architecture is as irrelevant as 
any of the classical instances can be to 


what is behind it. It does not make the 
slightest pretence of being founded on 
the practical needs or the ideal functions 
of the edifice. “Adaptation of structure 
to function,” which is at the base of the 
organisms of Nature, and of the works 


of architectural art so far as these 
aspire to be organisms, has _ nothing 
whatever to do with this edifice. Ob- 


viously, these requirements played but 
adventitious and secondary parts in the 
consideration of the designer. One pities 
the inmates of the interior, just as one 
might have pitied the clerks in the old 
Custom House in Wall Street, or 
the clerks in the Boston Custom 
House, or the residents of the old 
Colonnade Row in Lafayette Place, 
though to be sure these last were 
inmates only by their own choice and 
fault, whereas a clerk in a public office 
is no more a free agent as to his place of 
business than a convict or a maniac, and 
is equally or even more pitiable when he 
is sacrificed to architecture. Sometimes 
the wind is tempered to him by a mer- 
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ciful architect to the extent of engaging 
the colonnade in the wall. But this is a 
sacrifice of the architecture. A classical 
colonnade, to make its due and rightful 
effect, needs detachment from the build- 
ing behind it, needs that play of light and 
shade which makes “behind it’? uninhab- 
itable and unendurable for people who 
have work and business to do in_ its 
shadow. The compromise of an engaged 
colonnade really satisfies nobody, least of 
all the “classic” designer who has been 
forced upon it, and who is aware 
how it loses in_ effectiveness by 
its want of aloofness. The Greeks knew 
perfectly what they were about in ad- 
vancing their porticoes, and_ relieving 
them against the blank wall of the naos. 
3ut then the Greek temple had no occu 

pants. What “business” it provided for 
was to be done in the portico, between 
the colonnade and the blank wall. The 
architect of the Education Building by 
advancing his colonnade the diameter of 
a column, or, say, of an abacus, beyond 
the wall of his building (as a matter of 
fact 9 feet 6 inches), showed that he 
was above compromise, that he was mak- 
ing a solemn sacrifice of the occupants 
of his building to his architecture. When 
one thinks of the victims of the arrange- 
ment, trying to dodge about so as to get 
some negotiable light to do their work 
by, in “the play of light and shade” 
with which the long colonnade is to illude 
them in business hours—and on 
the south front, too, nobody can charge 
the architect with paltering or compro- 
mise. He must have had a most com- 
plaisant jury of Beaux Artists. An archi- 
tect has been overheard to call this de- 
sign, in that “beautifully Americanized 
French” which Mr. Barney declares to. 
be the dialect of the American Beaux 
Artists, a “monumental blague.” An 
architect of the Beaux Arts has also been 
heard to declare that the Education 
Building would “put the Capitol out of 
business,” by dint of “scale,” as if put- 
ting his neighbors out of business, instead 
of keeping them in countenance, were 
the business and duty of an architect. 
Really, the least the Society of Beaux 
Arts architect can do is to give the archi- 
tect of the Education Building a votive 
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banquet for his “‘stupefying impudence”’ 
in proposing, and his cynical success in 
imposing, this transplantation of the 
scenic architecture of Chicago, and of 
the painter’s dream of the architecture 


of Carthage, as the design of a real 
building to be inhabited for business 


purposes in the America of the twen- 
tieth century. The dinner could be con- 
ducted to the noble, inspiring tune of 
“Epatez les bourgeois,’ the Philistines 
to be “paralyzed,” in this case, being not 
only the unfortunates doomed to occupy 
the building and do their work in it, but 
the State of New York, “the slave who 
pays.” Perhaps the worst of it is that 
the very architect who has taken this per- 
fectly cynical view of what New York 
State deserves for an Education Build- 
ing is the same architect who has shown, 
in his designs for the Bridge Department 
of New York City, a capacity for tak- 
ing a serious view of architecture, for 
designing and detailing modern buildings 
that really were relevant solutions of 
modern architectural problems. He was 
capable of doing a real, appropriate and 
expressive Educational Building for the 
State of New York had he not been mis- 
led into doing this. 

But all that is past praying for or talk- 
ing about. The design for the Educa- 
tion Building is irrevocably accepted 
and in the way of execution. More than 
that, in its own kind it is without doubt 
a brilliant academic study, however ir- 
relevant it may be to any needs of mod- 
ern man. A French painter who hap- 
pened to be in this country at the time the 
architects of the Columbian Exposition 
were preparing, and, for their temporary 
and festal purpose, as justifiably as 
skillfully preparing to “paralyze the bour- 
geois” threw a damper on the spirits of 
the collaborators by remarking: “On m'a 
dit que les batiments a Chicago sont des 
anciens concours des Beaux Arts.” Tf 
one should repeat this remark about the 
Education Building, he would have to 
add that it was a brilliant project. It 
would have more than held its own in 
the competition at Chicago, which, in- 
deed, it would have had to be reduced a 
third in scale to fit. The fundamental 


good sense of the French nation has pre- 
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vented anything at all comparable with 
it from being adopted as a “practical 
proposition” in building in the land of 
its origin. As a matter of fact, there is 
nothing in the recent building of France 
that equals it in colossality of classicality. 
The Madeleine is over a hundred years 
old, and the Paris Bourse, the reproduc- 
tion of the temple of Vespasian in Rome, 
is of about the same age. The “order” 
is practically of the same size in each, 
which is to say, about five feet less than 
the order of Albany. And, therefore, 
since the State of New York has let it- 
self in for this sacrifice of all relevant 
considerations to a pompous classicality 
of architecture, let the State of New 
York do the thing handsomely, as it can 
perfectly afford to do. As Kipling’s 
Irish private observes about being killed 
in battle in “The Mutiny of the Maver- 
icks”: ““You’ve got to do it; do it decent, 
anyhow.” The State can afford, that is, to 
furnish the most colossal and monumen- 
tal example of a classic colonnade in Eu- 
rope or America. But the State cannot 
afford to repeat in Albany for a perma- 
nent purpose what was done in Chicago 
for a temporary purpose, by doing it in 
any other than a classical and monumen- 
tal fashion. It seems that, owing to the 
natural discrepancy between the archi- 
tect’s ambition and the State’s appro- 
priation, and to bring the former with- 
in the latter, the design, as at present 
proposed and partly executed, contem- 
plates the erection of the columns of the 
colonnade in drums of marble, but of the 
capitals in terra cotta. Most clearly, 
that would disgrace the State. 

What one is rather inclined to won- 
der at is that the architect, having so 
successfully practised on the credulity of 
the people of the State of New York as 
to get this gradiose architectural dream 
accepted as a proper design for a real 
building, intended to subserve and sup- 
posed to express practical uses, should 
not have been moved to go further, and 
demand that the dream should be realized 
in the most “épatant” or “swagger” man- 
ner and regardless of expense. It is not 
really to be wondered at, of course. The 
appropriation being fixed, it was the de- 
signer’s duty and business, as a business 




















man, to show that his design could be 
built, after a fashion, within the appro- 
priation. And this he has endeavored to 
secure by specifying that while the col- 
umns shall be built up in actual drums of 
marble, the capitals, instead of being ac- 
tually cut from single blocks of the same, 
shall be built up out of pieces of terra 
cotta, as near as practicable to the tint 
and the apparent texture of the marble of 
the shafts, and the entire entablature also 
constructed of terra cotta. 

What I have called the really swagger 
thing to do would have been in the first 
place, to construct the colonnade out of 
monoliths. That would have made a 
“world’s record.” And to establish a 
world’s record for the capital of New 
York the legislators of the commonwealth 
might have been expected to appropri- 
ate the money of their constituents even 
with lavish prodigality. Very few per- 
sons, excepting special students, who 
have inspected the drawings for the Ed- 
ucation Building have any notion how 
huge is their scale. The columns of the 
order of the Education Building includ- 
ing capitals and bases, attain the height 
of 65 feet. The largest monoliths in Eu- 
rope, naturally excluding the Egyptian 
obelisks, which are in fact African, are 
those of St. Isaac’s, in St. Petersburg, 
where the total height of the column is 
56 feet, against 47 feet 5 inches in the 
Pantheon at Rome, and the height of the 
shaft, of the monolith, 45 feet 6 inches. 
A proposal to build the shafts of the or- 
der of the Education Building of a single 
stone each would thus have been a pro- 
posal to establish a clear world’s record, 
and to construct an order on a_ scale 
without any parallel or precedent. Con- 
sider that the monolithic columns of the 
Hall of Records, in New York, which 
hold the “record” in that city are but 43 
feet 6 inches, and that those of the old 
Custom House in Wall Street, which 
come next, are 38 feet 3 inches, in both 
cases including capitals and bases. Con- 
sider that the “order” of the Capitol in 
Washington, also including the entire 
column, is but 30.5 feet, that of the 
“colossal” colonnade of the Treasury 
Building but 39.7 and that of the Patent 
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Office about the same. Consider that the 
“cornice line” of the Court of Honor at 
the Chicago Fair was but an even sixty 
feet. Then you will have approximated 
an appreciation of the huge scale of the 
Education Building, and will be prepared 
to imagine the practical effect upon the 
beholder of its “scale.” What were a 
few millions, more or less, to the State 
of New York in comparison with the 
prestige of obtaining for its capital such 
a world’s wonder as this colonnade with 
its monoliths would be. 

But the practical question is not of 
obtaining credit but of avoiding reproach. 
The execution of the capitals of this 
colossal colonnade in blocks of the mar- 
ble of which the drums of the shafts are 
composed is not, given the general 
scheme, ‘“swagger.”” It is merely seemly 
and dignified. And these capitals, if 
carved from a single block each, will 
in fact constitute a “world’s record.” 
There is, undoubtedly, ample room 
and verge enough in_ the  froat 
of the Education Building for the 
artistic employment of terra cotta. The 
wall behind the colonnade, the attic above 
the colonnade, may very properly be built 
of this highly plastic material treated as 
characteristically and as artistically as 
the architect’s skill can contrive. Nay, 
the frieze of the entablature, being visi- 
bly supported all along on the stone of 
the architrave, might very well be of 
panels of terra cotta, as rich as you 
please. But no skill can make a colos- 
sal classic capital a member which can be 
appropriately constructed of anything 
but a single block of stone. No skill can 
make of the architrave of such a colon- 
nade a member which shall not sim- 
ulate single beams of stone. Having 
committed itself to this huge classic col- 
onnade, the State can afford to carry it 
out handsomely. It cannot afford, in 
a monumental building for its own use, 
to resort to the makeshifts which are 
perfectly pardonable in the scenic and 
temporary illusion of a World’s Fair. 
Such a _ resort would evidently be 
“against the peace of the people of the 
State of New York, and their dignity.” 
Montgomery Schuyler. 
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Y Architecture of American Colleges 


II.— Yale 


The seniority of Harvard is empha- 
sized by a study of the early history of 
Yale. The original object of each foun- 
dation was to provide “a godly and well- 
learned ministry.” Neither was estab- 
lished as a convenience for the inculca- 
tion of “the humanities.” In fact, con- 
sidering the type of Calvinistic theology 
originally inculcated at each, the mod- 
ern student is tempted to declare that 


both were established for the inculca- 
tion of the inhumanities. At any rate, 
Massachusetts Bay and New Haven 


Colonies were rivals in the strictness of 
their theocracy. And yet the juniority 
of Yale is strikingly shown by the fact 
that, of the ministers who assembled at 
Saybrook in 1701, bringing their spare 
books with them to found the college 
which, seventeen years later, was to be 
known by the name of its chief benefac- 
tor, one, Samuel Russell, was not oniy 
a graduate of Harvard, of the class of 
1684, but so had his father before him 
been, in the class of 1649. It is curious 
to note that the first President of Yale 
called himself “rector,” thus indicating 
that that term had not then the “pre- 
latical” connotation that it has since ac- 
quired. Curious also to note that, even 
after Yale had been well started, New 
York “churchmen” looking for native 
American clergymen, did not look to 
graduates of Yale, and did to graduates 
of Harvard. Caleb Heathcote, the 
founder of Trinity Church and lay 
bishop of the still non-existent diocese 
of New York ,advertised, as it were, for 
“graduates of Boston College who were 
willing to conform,” and found at least 
one, in the person of “Will” Vesey, the 
first rector of Trinity, the same who 
afterwards excited the inflammable tem- 
per of Lord Bellomont. Lord Bello- 


mont, indeed, promptly proceeding, at 
the beginning of his viceroyalty, to quar- 
rel with the rector of Trinity, as with 
everybody else who had been in good 
relations with his predecessor Fletcher, 





declared that the Reverend Mr. Vesey’s 
father was the most pestiferous Jacobite 
in these parts, which was the last ac- 
cusation you might have expected to 
hear against the family of a graduate of 
“Boston College” who had been induced 
to conform. All this, to be sure, was 
before the foundation of Yale. Bello 
mont died the year that Yale was orga- 
nized. But Yale, as soon as it began to 
be, began to excite the special antago- 
nism of the “churchmen” of New York. 
None of them ventured to suggest that 
the Episcopal ministry might be manned 
from the graduates of Yale who might 
be induced to conform. In fact, for the 
next generation, there was a vendetta 
between the Yankees of Connecticut and 
the Englishmen and Dutchmen of that 
part of Westchester which marched 
with it. When Caleb Heathcote went 
up into the region of Stamford, as a lay 
missionary of the Church of England, 
he went fully armed, as not knowing 
what might befall him “in partibus.” He 
wrote: “I really believe that more than 
half the people of that government think 
our church to be little better than the 
Papist.” To show how the prejudice 
against Yale survived, it is necessary 
only to cite again the will of Chief Jus- 
tice Lewis Morris, of Morrisania, drawn 
in 1762: 

It is my desire that my sou, Gouverneur 
Morris, may have the best education that is 
to be had in Europe or America, but my ex- 
press will and directions are that he be never 
sent for that purpose to the colony of Connecti- 
cut lest he imbibe in his youth that low craft 
and cunning so incident to the people of that 
country, which is so interwoven with their 


constitution that all their art cannot disguise 
it from the world. 


To appreciate in full the force of 
their prohibition, one must know that 
the testator’s elder son, afterwards 
known as “Lewis the Signer,’ was a 
graduate of Yale in the class of 1746. 
Fenimore Cooper, himself a Yale man, 
in the sense that at New Haven “what 
colleging was his he had,” is a trust- 
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worthy witness on the dislike of Connec- 
ticut in general and of Yale in particu- 
lar which prevailed in colonial times 
among the non-Yankees of Westchester. 
By his marriage into the De Lanceys he 
had acquired the local traditions and im- 
bibed the local prejudices of that region. 
In his ‘“Satanstoe,’ and its successors, 
he makes it a part of the odium of Ja- 
son Newcome that he was a graduate 
of Yale, and the hero of that novel is 
sent for his education to the much more 
distant ‘Nassau Hall” in New Jersey, 
at the then serious risk of “crossing the 
ferry at Powles Hook,” rather than al- 
lowed to run the more serious risk of 
contamination from the nearer institu- 
tion at New Haven. A glance over the 
current Yale catalogue will show how 
completely this colonial prejudice of 
New York against Connecticut has been 
dissipated, 7 

“South Mi@dle” at Yale has been re- 
tained, like Massachusetts Hall at Har- 
vard, as a matter of piety and associa- 
tion. Doubtless it will be retained as 
long as Yale occupié€s its present site. A 
proposal to demolish it, in favor of a 
smart modern building, upon the ground 
that its room was better than its com- 
pany, would be resented as vandalism, 
and encounter the enthusiastic opposi- 
tion of all Yale men but a possible few 
Gradgrinds. Yet there was but little 
opposition when its immediate success- 
ors of the “Brick Row” were pulled 
down to make room for modern build- 
ings without eliciting any general or ef- 
fective protest, not nearly the protest 
that was aroused by the incidental dem- 
olition of the “fence” of which the last 
panels were swallowed up by Osborn. 
There is, in the first place, a residuary 
and Sybilline value attaching to South 
Middle as the only one of its kind left. 
And, in the second place, it is and was 
the only colonial relic left to Yale, the 
only building which antedates the Revo- 
lution. It is as nearly as possible an 
even generation younger than Massa- 
chusetts Hall at Harvard and thus a 
chronometer of comparative antiquity 
(Massachusetts 1720, South Middle 
1752). Such as it is, however, Yale 
does well to cherish South Middle, for, 
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of existing college buildings, only Mass- 
achusetts and Holden Chapel at Har- 
vard are older, since the original Har- 
vard Hall was destroyed by fire in 1764 
and the actual edifice dates from a year 
later. There was an older at Williams- 
burgh, Va., when the old college of 
William and Mary was new, a building 
fondly fabled to have been designed by 
the great Sir Christopher, and so re- 
ported by an untrustworthy reporter of 
1723, by name Jones. But Jones at the 
same time sets forth that the college “at 
first modeled by Sir Christopher Wren” 
had been burned down before he wrote. 
Its successor, “contrived by the ingen- 
ious direction of Governor Spotswood,” 

















Connecticut Hall, 1752—‘‘Old South Middle.” 


was also destroyed by fire in 1746, and 
replaced by the building that Jefferson 
in 1782 described as a “huge misshapen 
pile, which, but that it has a roof would 
be taken for a brick kiln.” There is 
certainly nothing at William and Mary 
now, in the way of a building, which is 
of much interest, either architectural or 
antiquarian. The nomadic “College of 
New Jersey,” after its migrations from 
Elizabeth to Newark, and from Newark 
to Princeton, did not proceed to the 
erection of “Nassau Hall” until 1754. 
Columbia, in its pristine estate of 
“King’s College,” did not build or own 
its own building until 1760. So that, as 
the buildings of American colleges go, 
Connecticut Hall is of a more than re- 
spectable antiquity. 
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at Har- 
Yale is 


Like Massachusetts Hall 
vard, Connecticut Hall at 
an example, not in the least of the work 
of the dilettante amateur who had al- 
ready in those years begun to assume the 
designing of public and pretentious 
buildings in the colonies to the South- 


Connecticut 
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fact, Massachusetts might be set up be- 
tween Commencements on the Yale 
Campus in place of Connecticut, or 
in the Harvard Yard in 
place of Massachusetts, without exciting 
any surprise in the minds of graduates 
of the respective local institutions. 
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THE OLD LIBRARY—1842. 







ward, any more than of the professional 
architect who has in our own time suc- 
ceeded him. It is the work of the “hon- 
est bricklayer.” Superficially, there is 
nothing at all in the work of the honest 
bricklayer of New Haven to differen- 
tiate it, in space or even in time, from 
the work of the honest bricklayer oi 
Cambridge of a generation earlier. In 





Architect. 





Alexander Jackson Davis, 


To be sure, the big “loft” or “gar- 
ret’ which the upper story’ of 
each was to its builder, in each case 
developed into dormers in place of 
the inconspicuous bullseyes which orig- 
inally lighted the expanses of roof be- 
tween the gables, is rather more devel- 
oped by the modern gloss at New Haven 
than at Cambridge. But the two-pitched 
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roof is common to both which enabled 
and tempted the construction of an ad- 
ditional habitable story, added, in the 
case of Yale, in 1797, and which was 
doubtless known, in colonial Connecti- 
cut as in colonial Massachusetts, as a 
‘“‘eambrel.” Let us recur to Dr. Holmes 
for the Massachusetts derivation of the 
term: 

“‘Gambrel ?—Gambrel?”’ Let me 

You’ll look at a horse’s hinder leg 


First great angle above the hoof,— 
That’s a gambrel; hence, gambrel 


beg 


roof. 


To recur to Lowell's remark about the 
building of old Harvard, we may say 
equally about the buildings of the “Brick 
Row” of old Yale “that age refused to 
console them,” and that they “mean 
business, nothing more.”’ Possibly Har- 
vard has been more fortunate than Yale 
in founding its modern architecture 
more upon the work of the colonial 
bricklayer. But certainly Yale has been 
luckier than Harvard in the circumscrip- 
tion which has forced a certain sym- 
metry and a certain order upon its ex- 
pansion, and, instead of the planless 
maze of the building in the Harvard 
Yard has compelled its modern builders 
to conform to a prearranged and Pro- 
crustean scheme. This was simply due 
to the fact that the strip reserved for 
the original Yale bordered the pre-exist- 
ing Village Green. The strip was doubt- 
less ample, not only for the actual but 





Hall—1853. 


Alumni 
Alexander Jackson Davis, Architect. 
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The Street Art School—1S864. 
Peter B. Wight, 


the architect’s design.) 


Architect. 


(From 


for the possible uses of Yale, to the lim- 
ited imaginations of its founders in the 
day of small things. Even what came 
before the demolition of all the build- 
ings but one known as the “Old Brick 
Row” doubtless transcended their imag- 
inations. When even this space became 
visibly inadequate to the requirements 
of the University, the question became 
acute how the inevitable expansion was 
to be managed. That acuteness arose 
about 1870, when the immediate ques- 
tion was of the erection of Farnam. 
Whether to bear the ills Yale had, in 
the way of constipation and restriction, 
or to fly to others that she knew not of, 
in the shape of a promising and sightly 
ridge, a mile or two to the westward, 
and abandon her actual holdings alto- 
gether? In favor of abandonment was 
the consolatory consideration that the 
land proposed to be acquired was far 
cheaper than the land proposed to be 
abandoned, the latter being in the very 


midst of a growing commercial and 
manufacturing town. The enhanced 


value of the land, the “unearned incre- 
ment,” would have provided the Univer- 
sity, as it had by then begun to be, with 
a very handsome butiding fund for its 
new quarters. The decision to stay 
where it was was doubtless a sacrifice to 
sentiment. This is a fact which ought 
to be borne in mind by the grumbling 
graduates who have grudged every sub- 
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DURFEE HALL (1870). 


Russell Sturgis, Architect. 














FARNAM HALL (1869) AND BATTELL CHAPEL (1876). 
Russell Sturgis, Architect. 
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LAURANCE HALL (1886). 


(Farnam Hall to the left, Phelps Hall to the right.) 
Russell Sturgis, Architect. 


























REAR OF BATTELL CHAPEL (1876). 
Russell Sturgis, Architect. 
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pancy of its site by Osborn. 








sequent change, such as the demolition 
of the “Row,” with the exception of the 
most venerable of all its relics, in favor 


of more modern and more capacious 


erections, such as the demolition of the 


sacred “fence” in favor of the occu- 
And the 


immediate point is that the restricted 
space left to Yale forced upon the Uni- 
versity the adoption of a coherent and 
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lic Library, the City Hall and the Court 
House, there was no architectural neces- 
sity for demolishing. They are all three 
in Gothic, the latter two in a Victorian 
Gothic 
scholarly for their period, seeing that the 
older part of them dates from the early 
sixties. I should like to celebrate the 
architect if I knew his name. The 
churches of the Green itself similarly 


exceptionally moderate and 





INTERIOR OF BATTELL CHAPEL (1876). 


symmetrical plan. It enforced, in the first 
place, the construction of another “row,” 
confronting the original row, and ex- 
tending through from Chapel Street to 
Elm, and from High to College. The 
ideal plan would have been, of course, 
to take advantage of the Green, and to 
border it with a fringe of college build- 
ings, at least on Chapel and Elm Streets. 
The municipal buildings on Church 
Street, the church now become the Pub- 





would ‘do no harm, if the Green were 
surrounded with college buildings. True, 
one must be far gone in a devotion to 
“Colonial” to admire them, and the 
tower and spire which Mr. E. T. Litteil 
added, in the early seventies, to the 
Trinity Church which before had de- 
noted its Anglicanism only by uncouth 
pointed windows with wooden tracery 
do not help it much. But the churches 
have all three, “a plausible aspect of 
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moderate antiquity,” and are historically 
if not architecturally valuable. To build 
Yale around three sides of the Green 
had been a pious plan. But one can 
readily understand, with whatever re- 
gret, that “vested interests” had already 
become too strong for the realization of 
the ideal, as well as that the riparian 
proprietors promptly raised their prices 
to a prohibitory point as soon as it ap- 
peared that the University wanted their 
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be plausibly regarded as the corner and 
nucleus of a second quadrangle, not less 
important ultimately than the first, while 
“Sheff” tends to form another quad- 
rangle still further northward. The only 
college building in the line of what one 
perceives to be the logical and effective 
expansion of the university is the Law 
School, which occupies a lonely site on 
Elm Stre¢t. To the casual visitor the 
“College Campus” is apt to constitute 














OSBORN HALL 


holdings. The unfortunate result is, all 
the same, that, so far as a coup d'oeil 
goes, the architecture of the University 
is confined to the single quadrangle 
west of the Green, the remaining build- 
ings being scattered to the northward 
and westward, where they cannot con- 
duce to a general impression. Among 
these remaining buildings are the Bicen- 
tenial buildings, the most costly and pre- 
tentions of all, though in fact they may 


(1889). 

Bruce Price, Architect. 
his impression of the architecture of 
Yale. 

Upon the whole; the impression is 
favorable. The one remaining specimen 
of the handiwork of the honest colonial 
bricklayer, if it does not help, does not 
hinder. And Yale began its architec- 
turesque career under exceptionally 
good auspices. Alexander Jackson Da- 
vis designed the Old Library (1842) 
and Alumni Hall (1853) and gave Yale 
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a start along the line of Collegiate 
Gothic. He probably knew rather more 
about it than any other architect who 
was practising at that period. It is true 
that Alumni Hall, with its entrance, 
flanked by polygonal and crenellated 
towers which seem to guard it and in 
order to explain their own existence, to 
require a drawbridge and a portcullis at 
the actual portal is an example of mili- 
tary rather than of collegiate Gothic. But 
it is tolerably pure and tolerably peace- 
able, and any later comer who con- 
formed to it would not have gone so 
very wrong. The Old Library again, 
seems to have been designed for a 
chapel rather than for a_ library, 
and to have derived its motive from 
the chapel or the “Hall” of an English 
college. But apart from its misleading 
the spectator as to its actual purpose, 
to which its design shows no adaptation, 
it is an eminently collegiate building. 
Though a decade earlier than Alumm 
Hall, it might very well be a decade 
later, and shows a great advance upon it 
in all architectural essentials. It is note- 
worthy that the architect was a con- 
vinced Gothicist before the Gothic re- 
vival had taken much hold upon the 
architectural profession in this country. 
He wrote a book, or rather made a col- 

















Chittenden 


Library (1888). 


J. C. Cady, Architect. 


Linsley Library (1908). 
Cc. C. Haight, 


Architect. 








WELCH HALL (1892), 





Architect. 
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VANDERBILT HALL (1894), 


lection of designs, to commend Gothic 
as the style for country houses, in a vol- 
ume of which the only copy I ever fell 
in with is in the Yale Library, to which 
it was doubtless given by the author. It 
was really a good start that he gave the 
architecture of Yale, and if Yale had 
continued in the direction thus laid down 
for it, the architecture of Yale would have 
been purer and more peaceable than it 
is. Doubtless the Alumni Hall and the 
Old Library have their comic aspects to 
modern eyes accustomed to renderings 
at once freer and more scholarly of 
English collegiate Gothic. But those as- 
pects might perfectly have been avoided 
without entailing any real incongruity 
between the pioneers of the “architectur- 
esque” building of the university and 
their successors. And, indeed, in spite 
of many more or less lamentable excep- 
tions, they have upon the whole fixed as 
“Gothic” the style of Yale. 

The next of such buildings was the 
Art School, designed by the young arch- 
itect, filled with the Gothic ‘enthusiasm, 
who was just then flushed with the suc- 
cess of the New York Academy of De- 
sign. Mr. Wight seems to have consid- 
ered that his restudy of the Doge’s Pal- 
ace needed to be sobered and made more 














VIEW FROM CHAPEL STREET. 


Cc. C. Haight, Architect. 


austere for collegiate uses, and to have 
gone so far in the direction of austerity 
as to not only deprive his building of 
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Phelps Hall (1895), from the Green. 
Cc. C. Haight, Architect. 
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the gay and festive effect of the little 
Venetian palace in Fourth Avenue, but 
to go near depriving it of any effect at 
all. It is, in fact, as nearly as possible 
unnoticeable. It is true that the build- 
ing as it stands does much less than 
justice to its design and its designer. 
The upper stage of the tower, which was 
meant to mark and adorn the inner cor- 
ner of a new quadrangle was never built, 
nor were the steep roofs of stone in- 
tended to crown the angle turrets. These 
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The next of the additions to Yale was 
more important, more extensive and 
more influential, though not so influen- 
tial as one might have wished. This was 
the work of Mr. Russell Sturgis, begin- 
ning in 1869, with the building of Far- 
nam, closing in 1886 with the building 
of Laurance, and in the long interval 
comprising Durfee (1870) and Battell 
Chapel (1876). These buildings, among 
them, established, or at least ought to 
have established Gothic as the style of 


























LAW SCHOOL (1897). 


additions would have done something to 
relieve the actual tameness of the edi- 
fice. Even as it stands, there is certainly 
no harm in it, and if it runs the risk of 
not being overlooked altogether, that is 
what chiefly concerns the architect. In 
any case, and with the omissions and 
mutilations the design has undergone, 
as Johnson said about Warburton’s edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, it is a work “which, 
I suppose, now since the ardor of com- 
position is remitted, its author no longer 
numbers among his happy effusions.” 


J. C. Cady, Architect. 
Yale. They showed a distinct advance 
upon the works of Davis, two and three 
decades before, both in the respect of 
scholastic accuracy and in the respect of 
artistic freedom. In the interval, the 
Gothic revival in its literary and secular 
phase had been brought in by Ruskin’s 
eloquence of which one result was to 
“Continentalize” or more specifically to 
Italianize the insular Gothic to which, 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the revived Gothic of the 
British Isles and consequently of the 
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air of 1893. The peculiaritv of the 
Victorian Gothic and of its freedom was 
that it transferred the responsibility for 
the neighborliness and “keeping” o1 the 
edifices reared under its influence from 
the “style” to the individual. It took 
not only a higher and stricter training 
to produce buildings marked by _ har- 
mony and comity in this free mode of 
architecture than it took to produce ne- 
gotiable and passable examples of an 
academic style. It took also a more aus- 
tere and self-denying renunciation on 
the part of the architects. The bonds 
of a style were, undoubtedly, safer for 
the average American practitioner of 
those days than the emancipation which 
threw him on his own resources. But 
Mr. Sturgis, as he appears in these con- 
tributions of his to the architecture of 
Yale, was not one of the architects who 
would have been better off for the Pro- 
crustean compulsion of a style. He had, 
in fact a right, l:ke Clive, to stand as- 
Peabody Museum (1876). tonished at his own moderation, and to 
J. C. Cady, Architect. 

















American continent, which was. still 
architecturally only an English province, 
had been confined. Without doubt the 
access of architects to the larger reper- 
tory of Continental Gothic had been for 
them a great advantage and in England 
as well as in America. But the large; 
liberty of choice had entailed its respon- 
sibilities and its dangers. It had in fact 
induced that particular and polychromat- 
ic variety of the style which came pres- 
ently to be known, and presently after 
to be disesteemed as “Victorian Gothic,” 
of which the Academy of Design in 
New York was possibly the best Ameri- 
can example and the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston probably the worst. One 
might say that it was the opening of this 
larger liberty to the suddenly emanci- 
pated architects that at once gave the 
“eclectic” variety of Victorian Gothic its 
vogue and that also doomed it to a 
rather speedy extinction, though in fact 
it lasted quite as long as has any of our ; 
other architectural fashions, with the | 3 ; eo 
exception of the present Beaux Arts ~ 
variety of classic, which has now con White Hall (1891). 

tinued at least ever since the Chicago J. C. Cady, Architect. 
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congratulate himself on the results of 
his newly acquired freedom. Whether 
Durfee, the first of his buildings, was 
well placed may be questionable. ‘That 
it was well designed there can be little 
question. The animation and variety it 
derives from the introduction of the red 
brick tympana of the entrance arches in 
the expanses of brown rubble of the 
walls are not obtained at the sacrifice of 
repose. The “lay out” is eminently ra- 
tional and the architectural treatment its 
elucidation. Nothing better could have 





building squarely across the end. Doubt-, 
less, with the adjoining of Battell Chapel 
at the corner, and Farnam just beyond, 
the quadrangle was determined and 
bounded effectively. But it was also ef- 
fectually shut off from any continuity 
with the quadrangle to the northward. 
A gate at the middle of the site of Far- 
nam, commanding the intercalated street 
which is known as University Avenue, 
would evidently have favored the archi- 
tectural effect of the extension, and 
opened a vista which might by now have 
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happened to Yale just then than to have 
this building and its successors of the 
same authorship come to follow out and 
supplement the more academically Gothic 
buildings of Davis, to fill out, or, at least, 
to determine the quadrangle, and to fix 
the style of the university, to fix it at 
least so far as to require a bold architect 
to vary from it in essentials. The query 
just now about the placing of Durfee 
was a query as to the wisdom of not 
only filling out, but closing in the cam- 
pus, as is done by the placing of this 





HALL (1870). NV 


Richard Morris Hunt. Architect. 


been extended to the bi-centennial build- 
ings and might, indeed, have properly 
had some influence on their design. As 
it is, Durfee blocks the way and con- 
fines the effect of the architecture of 
Yale to its several quadrangles, and, 
mainly, as has been said, to the quad- 
rangle thus bounded. 

All the same, if the chapel and its ad- 
joining dormitories had been recognized 
as striking the architectural keynote of 
Yale, and respected accordingly, it would 
have been a very good thing. There was 
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ample room and verge enough within the 
limits of the style for the play of indi- 
vidual talent. But there evidently was 
not room in the quadrangle thus deter- 
mined for so entirely strange and start- 
ling an irruption as that of Richardson- 
ian Romanesque in the very questionable 
shape of Osborn Hall. As it is very un 
likely that the reader of these remarks 
was also the reader of some remarks in 
which the present writer tried some 
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Between the pass and fell incenséd points 
Of mighty opposites. 


One of these was the Art School, quiet 
to tameness, and the other Osborn Hall, which 
seems to be the best abused building in the 
whole Yale museum. No Yale mar is willing 
give it any credit whatever. In a way 
condemnation seems to me very unjust, 
I admit that when man actively 
engaged in quarrelling with his neighbors at 
the top of his voice it requires some degree 
of critical detachment to do justice to his per- 
sonal charms. Mr. Bruce Price’s building 
seems to me in itself one of the best things 
in its kind that Richardson’s work inspired, in 
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years ago to describe this barbarian in- 
vasion, he will indulge me in reprinting 
them. They bore specific reference to 
the later time when Mr. Haight, intrust- 
ed with the design of Vanderbilt, had to 
consider what kind of mediation he 
would interpose between the Art School 
and Osborn: 


What was there to which to conform? It hap- 
pened that his own building was to “fall,” as 
Shakespeare has it. 


GYMNASIUM 





(1892). 
Gandolfa, Architect. 


spite of some obvious faults, 

parent weakness of the triple 
carry the heavy arches, than 
could be less Richardsonian. In suitable sur- 
roundings it might be almost as effective as 
Mr. Potter’s Alexander Hall, the academic the- 
atre at Princeton, which it strongly resembles. 
But about its unneighborliness where it is 
there can be no question. It contradicts all the 
other buildings with more violence than any 
two of them contradict each other, and it is so 
aggressive that it is no wonder Yale should 
forget there was any quarrelling. before it ar- 
rived, and should hold it exclusively responsible 
for the disturbance of the peace. 


such as the ap- 
columns which 
which no fault 
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It was between these two buildings that a 
gap was cleared away by the demolition of 
one of the honest old bricklayer’s performances. 
And there they stood swearing across it at 
each other, or rather Osborne swore and the 
Art School looked cowed. To mediate ana 
intercede and restore the peace was what might 
be expected of Mr. Haight, but the difficulty 
of the task is plain What ‘“‘tertium quid’ 
could be found between this mild monochrome 
of Gothic and this aggressive bichromate of 
Romanesque? 


The additions to the architecture of 
the main quadrangle, between the works 
of Mr. Sturgis and the heretical building 
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The negative qualification is fairly 
enough fulfilled, for the building is of 
no style; unfortunately, not the positive, 
for it cannot be decently maintained that 
it has any style. Its highest architectural 
praise is that it is decent and conform- 
able and inoffensive, and not in the way 
of anybody who aspires to a more posi- 
tive praise. Welch Hall, by the author 


of Osborn, and three years later, may 
perhaps be considered as an apology to 
the genius loci on the part of the per- 








ST. ANTHONY’S HALL (1894). 


of Mr. Price, were not very important. 
The chief of them, perhaps, was the 
Chittenden Library of Mr. Cady. This 
is a work entirely free and eclectic, 
without being outrageous. One would 
have to classify it as Romanesque, per 
haps, if he undertook to classify it at all, 
though by no means Romanesque of the 
Richardsonian variety. But, in fact, it 
seems intentionally to elude classifica- 
tion and to aim at inclusion in the cate- 
gory of buildings which are of no style 
and which yet have style. 





Heins & La Farge, Architects. 


petrator of that insubordinate edifice. It 
is, in fact, a work meet for repentance. 
It does not go with its author’s previous 
work, as, indeed, it could not without 
going violently against everything else 
in sight. But it goes well with the row 
of Mr. Sturgis’s dormitories which were 
its nearest neighbors on the other side 
when it was built. Even its material, a 
rough-faced brownstone, is congruous 
enough with the smooth red brick of 
Lawrance and Farnam, and it conforms 
to them in style without excluding a 
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sprightly individuality of its own, which 
is very welcome. 

It is Mr. Haight’s work, however, 
which has not only made the chief suc- 
cess of the long quadrangle of the cam- 
pus, the “yard,’ as it would be called at 
Harvard, on its own acccunt, but which 
has done most to bring the pre-existing 
buildings, and, one may add, to force 
the subsequent buildings, if any, into a 
negotiable harmony and effective uni- 
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formity. I have alluded to his troubles 
in mediating between Osborn and the 
Art School. It is hard to see how he 
could have mediated more effectively, 
conforming, as he did, to one neighbor 
in point of material, interposing a flank 
of quite plain wall between his own 
work and that on either side, and with- 
drawing the richer parts of his own 
building to the bottom of a court where 
they could be seen effectively framed 
away from the strife of their neighbors 
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and in position to be apprehensible by 
themselves. Moreover, the gate at the 
center of Vanderbilt gives the space be- 
hind the aspect of enclosure and clois- 
trality which it never had before and 
which converts it into a visible and un- 
mistakable “college quadrangle.” ‘The 
archway is equally effective from with- 
out and within. The same most desir- 
able expression is that of the new Lins- 
ley Library, which Mr. Haight has add- 





WOOLSEY HALL. 


ed to the older Chittenden, without any 
jarring of incongruity, but still so as 
unmistakably to suggest, what the older 
quite failed to suggest, that ‘“‘still air of 
delightful studies’ which one willingly 
fancies, when Milton wrote down the 
now hackneyed phrase, carried him back 
to the architecture of that Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which, in his hu- 
mane and unperverted years, he had 
been the “Lady.” Phelps Hall, on the 
east of the quadrangle and opening on 




















































Vanderbilt.” 
C. C. Haight, Architect. 


“Sheff 


the green, carries the expression of clois- 
trality still further. For Phelps is pri- 
marily a towered gateway, and its prac- 
tical are subordinate to its sentimental 
uses. As an example of conformity and 
congruity, it is as exemplary as Vander- 
bilt, for it combines into unity the long 
row of flanking dormitories on either 
side, and tends to convert a congeries 
into an organism. To appreciate the 
beneficenc of these buildings, it is only 
necessary to imagine the campus with 
Vanderbilt, Linsley and Phelps away. 
Probably, if the campus had been pro- 
jected from the first by a competent 
architect, as a single scheme, he would, 
to speak Hibernically, have made two 
of it, divided by a range of buildings 
across the center, and with a gateway on 
Library Street corresponding to the gate- 
way of Phelps. This would have been 
an economical, as well as an artistic, 
arrangement. As it is, the outlying 
building of Yalé may be said to be a 
series of smaller quadrangles, which are 
for the most part quadrangles “man- 
qués.” The towering and unsymmetri- 
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cal mass of the Peabody Museum, which 
occupies one corner of one of the ad- 
joining squares, is evidently a fragment, 
in fact, a wing comprising about a third, 
of a contemplated and uncompleted 
whole. Apparently it was meant to oc- 
cupy the whole block front between two 
streets, and to have its towering pavil- 
ion counterparted at the York Street 
end. In that case, it would have made 
a very effective end to another quad- 
rangle. Of such a quadrangle there is 
probably now no hope, at least no ex- 
pectation. It is rather a pity, for tne 
fragment is in nearly the best and most 
moderate style of the Victorian Gothic 
of its period. Doubtless the windows 
are too huddled for the best effect, espe- 
cially on the Elm Street side, and one 
does not accept as architecturally con- 
clusive the explanation that they “had 
to be,” the interior unit of space being 
formed by the insertion of cases of 
which the distance was determined by 
the practical requirement of the most 
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economical “spacing.” But all the same, 
the ample frontage which the actual 
fragment takes for granted, with a coun- 
terparting pavilion at the other end, and 
a central feature, with the main portal, 
between the two, would have given one 
something to see that would have been 
worth looking at, and, in fact, the actual 
fragment is very well worth looking at 
as a specimen, and a favorable specimen, 
vf its style and period, as exemplary, in 
its way, as Mr. Sturgis’s so different 
contemporaneous or previous examples 
of the Gothic revival. 

The Peabody Museum is distinctly 
enough a college building, and so the 
eligible nucleus of a new quadrangle, 
though the new quadrangle has not yet 
accrued. But one remarks, in the other 
buildings of the same architect outside 
the campus, rather an abdication of the 
collegiate notion, which, if one be of the 
mind of the present writer, he notes 
with regret. The Law School, for ex- 
ample, on Elm Street, opposite the 
green, is simply a municipal erection, 
which might very well belong to the city 
of New Haven, better, indeed, than to 
belong to Yale. It is without question a 
decorous, even an “elegant,” edifice, with 
the “style” both in the academic and in 
the artistic sense which we have been 
pained to miss from some of its author's 
works in the campus. But it does not 
in the least convey the sense of belong- 
ing to Yale, not even that of being an 
architectural missionary, of Yale in par- 
tibus which we may fairly attribute to 
the actually municipal buildings on the 
Church Street side of the green, to the 
City Hall, to the Court House, even to 
the wally and massive old church now 
doing duty as a public library. And 
what is true of the Law School is quite 
as true of the little quadrangle opposite 
the northwest corner of the campus, 
which is formed by the Berkeley and 
White dormitories. These have un- 
doubtedly a domestic expression, and 
they are without doubt artistically 
treated. The little balcony in the second 
story of the end of White, the little 
loggia in the fourth, are well studied 
and effective features. Regarded as 
what they seem to be, a mere “row,” or 
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“place,” of residences for a city of the 
size and character of New Haven, one 
would hail them with unmixed gratifica- 
tion, as much better than anything in 
their kind that he might fairly expect to 
encounter there. But of that particular 
admixture of the monastic with the do- 
mestic which “collegiate” architecture 
connotes, they do not possess a “trace,” 
and one is correspondingly, perhaps un- 
gratefully, disappointed when he comes 
to find them part of the architecture of 
the university. 

Unmistakably enough collegiate, and 
unmistakably Gothic, though with also 
an unmistakable individuality in their 
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The Lodge of ‘‘Keys’”’ (1870). 
Richard Morris Hunt, Architect. 


Gothicism are the buildings which 
Richard Morris Hunt designed for the 
Divinity School. It is in its distin- 
guished author's own particular and per- 
sonal variety of French Gothic, the same 
“nuance” in which the original buildings 
of the Lenox Hospital, in New York, 
were conceived. There is the same 
sprightliness and animation, and some- 
thing of the same restlessness. The rest- 
lessness is not quite so much in evidence 
in New Haven, for the combination of 
color in the material, a red brick, a black 
brick and an olive sandstone, is by no 
means so glaring and conspicuous as the 
staring red and white of the hospital. 
But the désign almost equally aims at 
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a series of surprises. And there is evi- 
dence that the buildings have not been 
studied in perspective, only in elevation. 
The dormer and hood which crown the 
truncated angle of the building are right 
and effective, and come in well with the 
larger faces, from a point of view di- 
rectly opposite. From any oblique point 
of view they are intrusive and disagree- 
able. All the same, the architecture has 
this mark of good Gothic, that it is the 
straightforward expression of the ac- 
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it is not altogether clear at the first 
glance whether it is a chapel or a highly 
ornate stable. But the whole design 
conforms very fairly to the genius loct, 
and “belongs,” as well as one could ex- 
pect from so strong and aggressive an 
individuality as that of its author. 

The most striking example of non- 
conformity after Osborn, perhaps even 
before Osborn, is that of the gymnas- 
ium, which has, avowedly and defiant- 
ly, nothing to do with anything. It is 














THE BICENTENNIAL BUILDINGS (1901-2). 


(Left, Woolsey Hall; 


tual facts of construction, emphasized 
by the coloring, and one would be very 
fairly content to see an entire quad- 
rangle, instead of one end of a quad 
rangle, carried out in this style. Con- 
tent even though he might infer that the 
theology inculcated in these edifices was 
of a highly irregular kind, “the dissi- 
dence of Dissent and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion.” This con- 
clusion would be strengthened by an in- 
spection of the humble chapel, of which 


Right, 


Hall.) 
Carrére & Hastings, Architects 


University 


mercifully removed from visible com- 
petition with any other of the university 
building, excepting only the "eabody 
Museum, which, in the incomplete and 
fragmentary state in which it has been 
left for all these years, also makes the 
impression of being somewhat “out of 
line.” But one also perceives that it 
would have given the author of the 
gymnasium pleasure to break in upon 
the comparative harmony and uniform- 
ity of the campus with his disturber of 
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the peace. To be noticed in spite of 
everything and at the expense of every- 
thing was the evident purpose of the 
aspiring architect. It is really, his build- 
ing, the most unneighborly thing in the 
entire Yalensian collection, and justifies 
one in describing its architect as_ the 
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towers over the humbler erections near 
it, that its magnitude is appreciated. 
Fortunately, there is little danger of an 
imitation of it on the part of any suc- 
ceeding designer. 

In the same study, now some ten 
years of age, from which I have already 
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chief malefactor. “Scale” was his ex- 
clusive quest, with the result which that 
quest usually entails when thus un- 
scrupulously pursued, that by magnify- 
ing the parts he has dwarfed the whole, 
insomuch that it is only in a distant 
view, where the hugeness of its mass 
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Crosvenor Atterbury, Architect. 


quoted, I remarked that Yale contained 
specimens of every style which had ever 
so briefly prevailed in the United States 
within the ninth century, excepting only 
the then and now prevalent fashion of 
the Beaux Arts. That omission may be 
taken to have been supplied since by the 
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bicentennial buildings, as well as by a 
curiously infelicitous piece of classic 
near by in the shape of Byers Hall. Aftez 
Mr. Haight kad taken such successful 
pains in Vanderbilt and Phelps to fix the 
style of the university as _ collegiate 
Gothic, it seems a considerable pity that 
the style was not adhered to and pre- 
scribed for that of Yale’s most ambitious 
architectural performance, the two great 
halls of Woolsey and University, which 
give upon the contracted strip that 
calls itself the “University Campus” be- 
ing but a small fraction of the area of 
the college campus. One feels, at least 
“one” feels, something of a grudge at 
the authorities of the university and 
their expert advisers in not laying down 
the style as one of the conditions of the 
competition, although, in fact, most of 
the competitors recognized that restric- 
tions, out of their own sense of the fit- 
ness of things. About the actual edi- 
fices there is not the slightest suggestion 
of what one can call collegiate architec- 
ture, in the English or English-speaking 
acceptation of that term. The design 
is much more strongly suggestive of 
a French “lycée.” The purpose of these 
bicentennial buildings erected by the 
piety of the alumni is much the same as 
that of Memorial Hall in Harvard. 
Doubtless there are differences between 
the spirits of the two universities. The 
difference was whimsically and _ para- 
doxically expressed, at the time of the 
Yale bicentennial celebration, by the ob- 
server who remarked of two of the most 
conspicuous figures of the celebration 
how strongly a college set its stamp upon 
a man, how intensely typical a Harvard 
man was Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
and how intensely typical a Yale man 
was Theodore Roosevelt! Truly, it did 
seem that these two alumni must have 
been changed at nurse by their almz 
matres. Of the Memorial Hall of Har- 
vard, however much the execution maj 
have fallen short of the design, one can 
at least be in no doubt of the collegiate 
and cloistral character. This character, 
moreover, lends itself gracefully to the 
equally collegiate character of the deco- 
rations with which the Memorial Hall 
of Harvard has been enriched, and i3 
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to go on increasing in enrichment. To 
that special kind of decoraticn the archi 
tecture of the bicentennial buildings at 
Yale does not in the least lend itself, 
and it is not surprising that they should 
be practically as bare of subsequent 
adornment as on the first day. One may 
say of the atmosphere of the bicenten- 
nial buildings that it is “a naked and 
open daylight,” but one must follow up 
the Baconian saying by adding that it 
“doth not show the masks and mum- 
eries and triumphs of the” collegiate 
“world half so stately and daintily as 
candlelight,” as the dim, religious light 
that filters in through the pictured glass 
of the Harvard Memorial. Woolsey 
Hall is doubtless a pompous and impres- 
sive “meeting house,” and University 2 
pompous and impressive eating house. 
But one cannot fancy any sensitive Har- 
vard man envying Yale her architectural 
apotheosis of the university in compart- 
son with his own, while one can very 
easily fancy a sensitive Yale man envy- 
ing Harvard the possession which has 
already, within a generation, accumu- 
lated such a wealth of appropriate tra- 
dition as he cannot fancy the bicenten- 
nial buildings to be in the way of ac- 
quiring at all. And to say this is to 
say that a relevant and worthy senti- 
ment has been rather ruthlessly violated 
in the design of these latter. It would 
not, however, be proper to pass without 
recognition of the ability with which 
these buildings are designed for their 
purposes, from the author’s point of 
view ; they are, in fact, admirably done. 
The bigness and unobstruction and even 
the bareness of the big halls do make 
their own impression. And we _ have 
nothing in its kind better than the treat- 
ment of the exterior, in which the cupo- 
lated and columned mass of the en- 
trance so effectively unites and domi- 
nates the long receding wings. 

It is gratifying to observe that the bi- 
centennial buildings have remained ster- 
ile, with the possible exception of Byers 
Hall, of which the curious infelicity 
does indeed recall Sydney Smith’s com- 
ment upon the Pavilion at Brighton, that 
“St. Paul’s must have come down here 
and pupped.” Certainly the classic pom- 
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posity of their design has not in the 


least affected the unpretentious, easy anJ 
delightful cloistrality of the two “Van- 
derbilt Sheffs,” as they are familiarly 
known, Vanderbilt Scientific Halls, as 
they are officially described, which con- 
stitute the latest, though it is to be hoped 
not the last of Mr. Haight’s architectural 
benefactions to Yale (ligs. 23, 24). The 
nomenclature of them is a little difficult, 
seeing that the “Senior Sheff” is the 
junior building, and vice versa. But 
that does not matter. They partly sur- 
round “Vanderbilt Square,” which is 
beginning to take the air of a complete 
and separate quadrangle, and might very 
well become a complete and separate 
“college,” in the sense of Oxford and 
Cambridge, since the Sheffield Scientific 
School, to which they both belong, is 
an institution in some sense and to some 
extent separate and independent, though 
it is not so easy to make out in what 
sense or to what extent. One would 
like to see the “Square” completely sur- 
rounded, as it is now fronted on two 
sides with buildings of the same char- 
acter as these two halls, though in that 
case the “Academic” Yale would have 
reason to envy “Scientific” Yale build- 
ings which so clearly belonged rather to 
itself. For that matter, since the bi- 
centennial buildings are as they are, and 
past praying for, one would like to see 
the “university campus” surrounded 
with other buildings in their style, and 
Gothic as completely banished from 
their precincts as classic from Vander- 
bilt Square. Perhaps order has already 
been taken to that effect, to those effects. 
If not, it surely should be. It would 
be a great pity to have the convinced 
and irrelevant “style-battler” “butting 
in” on either one or the other. Mean- 
while, these “Vanderbilt Sheffs” are the 
most agreeable buildings of Yale, and 
partly for the reason that they so com- 
pletely dominate and control their situa- 
tion. Blessed is the peacemaker, even 
when he is mediating between Osborn 
and the Art School, over on the Chapel 
Street side of the college campus, but 
happier out here where there is no occa- 
sion to intervene for the purpose of pre- 
venting a breach of the peace. These 
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are admirable and exemplary college 
buildings, and gratefully recall their pro- 
totypes by the Isis and the Cam, with- 
out any servility of imitation. Of course, 
one would preter to see each of them a 
story lower, three stories in place of the 
four of the curtain walls and the full 
five of the towered gateways. but one 
also has to recognize that the cost of 
ground in bustling New Haven would 
render wasteful and ridiculous excess 
what in Oxford or Cambridge, for the 
matter of that in Princeton, is mere 
propriety. One entirely approves of the 
retrogression to the Tudor Gothic from 
the Jacobean, which was rightly enough 
introduced into “Vanderbilt Academic,” 
though, to be sure, only in the decorative 
carving at the back of the court. Most 
architects would probably say that the 
repertory of collegiate Gothic was too 
limited to avoid monotony in so exten- 
sive scheme as even that actual “Vander- 
bilt Square” exhibits, much more in such 
a scheme as it indicates. But observe 
with what skill and grace monotony is 
avoided in these two buildings by the 
designer who has still restrained himself 
strictly within the repertory of the style. 
To how different an effect do the two 
gateway towers rise! How monotony 
is avoided in one by the two-storied oriel 
over the gate, with the projection of the 
tower from the flanking walls; in the 
other by flanking towers with the change 
of fenestration from double to triple in 
the wall they enclose, and with the re- 
cession of the whole central feature be- 
tween the gabled flanks! How easy and 
pleasant it all is, how irresistibly sugges- 
tive of that “still air of delightful stu- 
dies”! Mr. Andrew Lang once remarked 
of the late Alfred Waterhouse’s new 
buildings for Mr. Lang’s alma mater of 
Balliol, how they were “so much more 
remarkable for point than for feeling.” 
The criticism had point and feeling, even 
though the critic may have overlooked 
the difficulty under which the modern 
architect labors in bringing his work into 
juxtaposition with ancient work, by rea- 
son of the mere fact that it is new. At 
any rate, the criticism is inapplicable to 
the works under consideration. From 
the day when “their new-cut ashlar took 
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the light’ they had already “the tone 
of time,” equally in the light limestone 
of “Sheff Vanderbilt” and in the dark 
brown sandstone of “Vanderbilt Aca- 
demic.” They are the most collegiate 
things that Yale has to show. How en- 
viable the man who has had and who has 
availed himself of the opportunity to re- 
call, in bustling New Haven, the charm 
of “that sweet city with her dreaming 
spires” of “Oxford, spreading her gar- 
dens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age.” 

There are some accessory and adven- 
titious buildings at Yale for which the 
university is nowise directly responsible, 
but which tend to make or mar the “col- 
legiate” effect. One of them I have been 
in the habit of regarding with a certain 
chuckling admiration ever since my first 
visit to New Haven, when most of the 
buildings we have been talking about 
were as yet not. This is a “secret soci- 
ety” lodge, belonging, I believe, to the 


mystic fraternity of the “Scroll and 
Keys,” and designed by Richard Morris 
Hunt. It has such a comic and delight- 


ful air of “advertising” mystery and in- 
viting speculation! It is, in fact, a cube 
of striped stone, so hermetically sealed 
on all sides that the very entrance is 
craftily concealed; was so even before 
the quick-growing ampelopsis was im- 
ported and trained over it. It does “in- 
vite speculation” on other subjects than 
its purpose, as upon the question where- 
in, of a stuffy night, it differs from the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, or, how, on such 
a night, its inmates can breathe the vital 
air without a concealed and elaborate 
system of forced draught. And yet, one 
can readily understand, ingenious youth, 
like those of Stevenson’s “Lantern Bear- 
ers,” “cheered by a rich steam of toast- 
ing tinware,’ may be not only pardoned, 
but applauded for choosing to swelter 
and stifle in a vitiated air for the sake 
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The archi- 
tectural expression of that ingenious as- 


of maintaining a mystefy. 


piration is certainly worth while. And 
it is as certainly attained in this delight- 
fully ridiculous edifice. 

Later, one remarks, the fraternities 
have abandoned the notion of spellbound 
secrecy, at least in their architecture, and 
have converted their “lodges” into habi- 
tations opened to the utmost available 
command of light and air. Very eligible 
habitations they seem to be. Among the 
accessory buildings of Yale there is none 
more attractive than “St. Anthony’s 
Hall,” which is one of the revised ver- 
sions of fraternity buildings, and “York 
Hall,” which is another. The former 
may seem to be a private residence, of 
exceptional pretensions and extensions 
for New Haven. The latter is quite 
unmistakably an “apartment house.” 
Comparisons were invidious. But it is 
as clear that York Hall, with its two 
tints and its elaboration of terra cotta, 
would intrude a jarring note into the 
architecture of “Vanderbilt Square” as 
that St. Anthony’s Hall, with its quiet 
Gothic in a monochrome of brownstone, 
is delightfully in place there, and “never 
shall be shamed,” even when the Square 
comes to be built over in the style and 
even in the material, of the two “Van- 
derbilt Sheffs.” It is equally clear that 
both buildings attain a higher level of 
architectural competency than one has 
any right to expect of a New England 
city of the size of New Haven, as the 
domestic or even as the “institutional” 
architecture of such cities goes. That 
there is in New Haven enough of sensi- 
tiveness and appreciation to encourage 
the erection of two such buildings seems 
to be a gratifying evidence that the bet- 
ter of the collegiate architecture of Yale 
has “imposed itself” upon the local con- 
sciousness, and that the worse has fallen 
inert and harmless. 

Montgomery Schuyler. 
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The Influence of the Ecole Des Beaux-Arts 
Upon Recent Architecture in England 


That there is a growing I'rench influ- 
ence in modern English architecture is 
obvious to anybody who follows at all 


closely the current work. The growth 
has gone on slowly, very slowly, almost 
imperceptibly for several years. That 


it has not devel yped more rapidly is due 
primarily to the curious insular Eng'ish 
hatred of everything which is foreign, 
and, until recently, a not unnatural jeal- 
ousy of everything that is French. Thus 
among the rank and file of the English 
public all that is necessary for the ac- 
ceptance and approval of anything— 
architectural or otherwise is that it 
shall be English—as aggressively so as 
possible! That all of England’s best 
architecture, old and modern, owes 
something to France would be, if it 
could be, refuted, on grounds of pure 
patriotism. “My country, may she al- 
ways be right; but, right or wrong, my 
country” is a phrase capable of being 
much misinterpreted. By inference it 
has been frequently denied by the au- 
thors of architectural books; thus Rick- 
man attempts to prove that Gothic arch- 
itecture is “the English style’ and an- 
other writer has stated that certain 
forms in French Gothic architecture 
“were taken from England into France.” 
It is not exceptional for writers to. as- 
sume that Renaissance architecture came 
in the first place and has always since 
coine direct to England from Italy; or 
that the architecture of the present day 
in both England and France draws its 
inspiration from the early “English 
style” or the later “Italian style.” Sim- 
ilarly certain “historians” have sought 
to imply that important buildings in 
France were designed by Italians, which 
they must know were designed by 
Frenchmen—must know, if their writ- 
ings are based upon examination of ex- 
isting documents which prove the facts. 
Probably the most accurate view of such 
recorded statements would be to take for 


granted that they are only records of 
inaccurate traditions; that carelessness 
rather than perversity has led to them; 
that misinformation obtained second or 
third hand instead of from original in- 
vestigation of reliable documents has 
been the cause of misleading statements. 
These are in fact faults which to a de- 
gree have caused inaccuracies to creep 
into many books of instruction, but it is 
not improbable that native prejudice has 
led to the easy assumption as matter of 
fact that which is only legendary, alike 
by instructor and the instructed. But 
the result has been for many years to 
turn the eyes and minds of Young Eng- 
land beyond or away from the most de- 
veloped, most beautiful, most interesting 
models of modern architecture that are 
adaptable to the needs of the English 
people. The more rational policy evinced 
by the British Government during the 
reign of the present King, which has 
been to create a friendly understanding 
with neighboring powers, particularly 
with France, has, or seems to have, 
caused a change of mental attitude on 
the part of the public. Or it may be 
that the changed point of view from 
which the English people have come to 
regard the French, and vice versa re- 
sulting from constant and growing in- 
ternational intercourse has made _ possi- 
ble the more enlightened Governmental 
understanding. The exploiting of the 
‘“Kntente Cordiale’’ has increased the 
tendency of the people of each nation to 
visit the land of the other and to ob- 
serve what is about them, if not with- 
out prejudice, at least with less of it 
than formerly, and the effect created 
upon the popular mind by such inter- 
course is reflected noticeably and nota- 
bly in the recent architecture of each. 
In France the English influence is most 
xpparent in the newest dwellings; in 
England the French influence is most 
apparent in the semi-public and commer- 
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Fig. 1 Ritz Hotel 
Mewes & Davis, Architects. 


cial buildings, hotels and clubs; but 
English sentiment—which is the princi- 
pal characteristics of the English home 
—is having perhaps less effect upon 
French sense in domestic architecture 
than French reason upon English cus- 
tom as to the more monumental struc- 
tures. 

Prior to the building of the Ritz Hotel 
in Piccadilly (Figs. 1 and 2), most of the 
new buildings which had shown signs of 
French influence owed their inspiration 
rather to the early I'rench Renaissance- 
especially to the period of Francois 
Premier—than to the modern work of 
France which has developed from the 
study of the application of the great 
traditional princip!es of good design to 
the latest problems of complex planning 
and construction in which the architects 
who are numbered among the professors 














Fig. 2.—Arlington Street Entrance, Ritz Hotel. 


in connection with the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts have unquestionably taken the lead. 

The Ritz Hotel, designed by Messrs. 
Mewes & Davis, marks the beginning of 
what at present promises to be a most 
unportant era in English architecture— 
or more properly, of architecture in 
England—for it marks the beginning of 
an influence which, if it becomes gener- 
ally accepted, as seems probable, will 
doubtless give to English work (as the 
same influence has already given to 
American work) those qualities of sim- 
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Fig. 3.—Piccadilly Hotel. 
Norman Shaw, Arch 


— cuts. 
Woodward, Emden & Gruning, 


plicity, dignity, monumental and deco- 
rative composition which are essentials 
of all great design—essentials, unfortu- 
nately, so generaly lacking in even the 
most important English work of the 
present time. 

To understand whether or not the in- 
fluence will be for the better we must 
employ a few illustrations of the work 
which has “gone before,” taking at ran- 
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INFLUENCE OF ECOLE 


dom designs for simiiar buildings for 
comparison and arranging them side by 
side with the newer types. Thus the 
Piccadilly Hotel (ig. 3), which is a 
design purely of English origin built 
about the same time as the Ritz Hotel 
and probably the most conspicuous ex- 
ample of hotel design in London, may 
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Ritz Hotel the whole design was made 
by the one firm and was more or less 
mutilated by the public authorities, the 
neighboring owners of “ancient lights” 
and the miscellaneous collection of 
“architects and surveyors to the ground 
landlords” (proprietors of the ground 
upon which the building stands). It re- 














FIG. 4.—THE NEW WALDORF HOTEL, LONDON. 


be compared with the Ritz as showing 
the difference in the passing and coming 
idea of what an hotel should be. Each 
has been built upon a peculiar site and 
in each instance the architects were 
hampered with all the foolish obstruc- 
tions and restrictions which the typical 
stupidity of English Company Directors 
makes inevitable. In the case of the 


A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son, Architects. 


mains, however, a well planned house 
with an exterior such as could be suita- 
ble only to an hotel or very large resi- 
dence. The Piccadilly Hotel was de- 
signed as an elevation first, by one arch- 
itect, Mr. Norman Shaw, R. A., and a 
plan was made to fit it by Messrs. Wood- 
ward, Emden & Grining. The princi- 
pal consideration in this design was to 
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provide a uniform architectural treat- 
ment for the Regent Street Quadrant 
and a picturesque front towards Picca- 
dilly. The effect sought and the result 
obtained, being monumental scenery, 
and to obtain this end all practical con- 
siderations which interfered were set 
aside. The exterior might be that of 
“shops and flats,” a town hall, a theatre, 
a Utopian jail, or a railway station so 
far as expression goes. Internally the 
Ritz is a model of refinement; and finan- 
cially and as representing an element of 
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(?) perpetrated upon a long-suffering 
public. In one instance it is said that a 
design was so bad that the London 
County Council refused to sanction its 
erection until a new front had been de- 
signed by another architect—and this 
particular front is the only design of 
merit among all in the Kingsway. Ald- 
wych is a segmental street at the back of 
the Strand, reaching from Wellington 
Street to the Law Courts. Only about 
half its length is built up. The price of 
the land is so high as to be prohibitive 

















Morning Post. 


FIG. 5.— ALDWYCH, SHOWING GAIETY 


a social system, it is a success. The 
interiors of the Piccadilly are the ex- 
treme of vulgarity—commercially it has 
been a failure and has lately been sold 
for about half its original cost. 

The Kingsway and Aldwych improve- 
ment is one of the most important links 
in the development of the plan of Lon- 
den. Kingsway extends from Holborn 
to Aldwych, and, so far as it has been 
built up, it is fenced with the most im- 
possible examples of bad _ taste—the 
weirdest vagaries—that ever architects 


Waldorf Hotel 
THEATRE, 


Gaiety Theatre. 


WALDORF HOTEL AND “MORNING 


of building enterprise on anything but a 
large scale. The first buildings erected, 
the Gaiety Theatre and hotel to the right 
of the illustration (Fig. 5), were the 
work of Messrs. Runtz & Ford, with 
the assistance of Mr. Norman Shaw 
upon the elevations. Irom certain points 
of view these buildings form a pictur- 
esque mass; but, again, as with the Pic- 
cadilly Hotel, it is mere constructed 
scenery, a hotch-potch of motifs, and its 
details gieaned from the most degener- 
ate forms of the periods of the deca- 
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dence of Renaissance architecture of Louis XVI and proves familiarity on 
Italy, Germany and England. From _ the part of its authors with the methods 


several points of view, the unfortunate 
side of the attempt to build the pictur- 
is more than apparent. Of the 
expression of suitability to purpose there 
is none; that part of the buildings used 
a theatre has the uninviting effect of 


1S 


esque 


as 


of the French school of to-day, both as 
to the application of pure design to the 
treatment of the elevation and the skil- 
ful effective arrangement of the interior. 
The public, which does not know why a 
design is good, nor realize that the de- 
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D. H. Burnham & Co., Archite 


a morgue with a monument on top, while 
the hotel is another example of the kind 
that usually goes—and did go—into the 
hands of a receiver. 

In the middle distance of the same il- 
lustration is the Waldorf Hotel (Fig. 4), 
designed by Messrs. A. Marshall Mac- 
kenzie & Son. It is designed in a slight- 
ly Anglicised version of the style of 
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cts; 


E DEPARTMENT STORE. 


Messrs. Atkinson & Swal:s, collaborating. 


sign—especially the plan—has anything 
to do with the agreeable or disagréeable 
impression created by the house, is quick 
to recognize these qualities, and, as is 
almost invariably the case when the ef- 
fect is pleasant, the Waldorf is popular 
and commercially successful. 

The third building at the left of the 
picture is the office of “The Morning 
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Post” newspaper, itS .architects being 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis. Critics who 


have written articles appearing in “The 
Times,” “Evening News,” “Daily Mail,” 
etc., have unfailingly called attention to 
this building, mentioning it among the 
most beautiful of recent works of archi- 
tecture in London, not a little bitter con- 
troversy being thereby aroused. Weak 
men, who recognized the truth as read- 
ily as their clients did, saw danger to 
themselves in the spreading of this gos- 
pel and endeavored to confute it, declar- 
ing the design to be “tame,” “hard,” 
“foreign,” and, worst of all, “French”! 
But such statements were met with re- 
buttals from architects whose eminence 
and disinterestedness gave weight to 
their replies—Ernest Newton, E. A. 
Rickards. Professors Beresford Pite, 
Charles Herbert Reiliy, S. D. Adshead 
and others found “refinement” where 
less brilliant men saw only “tameness” ; 
considered “a certain hardness, suitable 
to the material (granite) employed,” an 
advance in the theory of design. They 
felt the present foreign influence to be 
one “of the betterment of our civic 
buildings,” and the strong friendly un- 
derstanding between the French and 
English peoples would inevitably be re- 
flected in the architecture of the two 
countries. It is a characteristic of ail 
classes of the English people that they 
bow obediently to established authority 
and are quick to recognize where the 
weight of that authority bears, and in the 
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Fig. S.—Design for Lambeth Town Hall. 


controversy over “The Morning Post” 
building it has clearly borne with the 
gentlemen who have commended the de- 
sign; and the effect upon the public taste 
has, on the whole, been edifying. 

The Selfridge Store in Oxford Street 
is a further example of the layman's taste 
for more logical design than has hith- 
erto prevailed—a_ taste promptly 
served by the astute former partner of 
Marshall Field, who had complete sets 
of drawings prepared by Messrs. D. H. 
Burnham & Co., of Chicago. ‘The first 
studies were for a_ plain commercial 
building similar to the Field Store in 
Chicago, but a later design, which owed 
somewhat of its inspiration to Ginain’s 
Ecole de Médicine at Paris was quite the 
most admirable study for a store build- 
ing that the writer has seen. Mr. Self- 
ridge, however, thought it lacked “the 
Irench touch,” and sought the assistance 
of the writer to give it that quality which 
he thought it needed. (Fig. 6.) 

The first condition was that it must 
have “the French touch,’ which to this 
client seemed to be possessed alike by 
the World’s Columbian Exposition build- 
ing and the Cook County Court House 
at Chicago (!). The other conditions 
being that the spacing of the steel col- 
umns, as designed by Messrs. Burnham 
& Company, should not be altered, on 
grounds of possible delay in getting in 
foundations; and that the structure 
should be “the last word in commercial 
architecture’—which last condition was 
somewhat modified when the be- 
came apparent. 

Some slight changes in the propor- 
tions; the introduction of triple windows 
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in the frieze; modification of the treat- 
ment of the iron bays; the substitution 
of the balustrade above the cornice in 
place of a chéneau; and the change in 


style of detail from the neo-Grec to 
that of Louis XVI. were made. The 
result was a design substantially the 
same as that eventually built, except 
that two stories which were to have 


been built above the present roof and 
about twenty feet back from the front- 
had to be eliminated because the 


ages 
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FIG. 0. 


County Council would not permit the 
building to go higher than eighty feet. 
In the final studies and detailing by Mc. 
Atkinson, some attempts which had been 
made in the earlier studies to give re- 
finements to the color values and scale of 
the structure were neglected, and the 
detail of the balustrade and panels be- 
tween the frieze windows, which give a 
top-heavy appearance, has done much to 
do away with the scale to which its own- 
er referred in speaking of “the French 
touch”; but the building still possesses 
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certain distinctive qualities which fulfill 
the requirements of expression of use, 
and, in a measure, of apparent strength, 
insisted upon as fundamental principles 
in the Paris teaching. Thus the four 
stories given up to shopping floors and 
demanding as much light as the regula- 
tions of the London County Council per- 
mit are indicated by the iron and glass 
window treatment; the fifth story, used 
as a restaurant and for social purposes, is 
sufficiently different in function to per- 
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Henry T. Hare, Architect. 


mit of the change of architectural treat- 
ment. 
Messrs. Debenham & _ Freebody’s 
Store (Fig. 7) in Wigmore Street, may 
be taken as probably the most important 
dry goods store in London prior to the 
construction of Selfridge’s. It is from 
designs by Messrs. Wallace & Gibsons, 
and all that costly and good materials 
and workmanship, beauty of detail, pro- 
fusion of ornament, picturesque feat- 
ures—even good proportions in places— 
can give to an edifice are found here. 
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It is one of the best examples of the 
highest type of design which has hitherto 
been accepted in England as fine archi- 
tecture for commercial purposes. But it 
lacks the most important thing of all to 
a really successful composition; it fails 
to express its purpose. The two lower 
stories have the effect of being a single 
high story, with perhaps a_ gallery. 
Above these it is more like a_ building 
devoted to offices or apartments. 


The comparative smallness of the 
windows suggests small rooms rather 
than large halls devoted to trade. The 
importance of the avants-corps, the 
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ish Exposition, London, 


Fig. 10.—Gramophone 


Francis S. Swales, 


sculptured central pediment and _ the 
elaborate and sprightly tower remind 
us of a town hall, or possibly a technical 
school (as English schools are often a5 
elaborate as a French town hail—wit- 
ness the City of London schools on the 
embankment or the West Ham Techni- 
eal Institute). As decorative _ street 
architecture it is good, but as a type for 
commercial purposes it is not expressive. 
It is upon just this point—logical ex- 
pression of purpose—that very nearly all 
English architecture fails. 

English architects do not as yet rec- 
egnize the type in anything except ec- 
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clesiastical and residence work, and for 
this reason alone English civic architec- 
ture is below the standard of almost any 
civilized nation on earth. If the type 
were recognized so that all architects 
could work along similar lines to de- 
velop architecture that would appropri- 
ately express its use and thus beautify 
their cities, instead of seeking to glorify 
themselves by going madly after con- 
spicuous individuality, there would soon 
come a time when civic architecture in 
England would rank as high as in any 
other country. Virility of thought, 
brilliance of conception, vividness of im- 
agination, sense of proportion, grasp of 
the great worth of charm—none of these 
things are lacking among British archi- 
tects; all are notably evident in their 
medium size and large residence work 
and in their churches, in which they ex- 
cel. But in domestic work the type ex- 
ists and has developed gradually century 
by century, decade by decade, and of 
late almost year by year, until it has 
reached a plane of average general ex- 
cellence higher perhaps than has ever be- 
fore been attained in work of the kind. 
This is not an age of ecclesiastical power, 
and without great power ecclesiastical 
works of great extent and beautiful de- 
sign are almost impossible; but the relig- 
ious spirit is still strong among Angli- 
cans, and their cathedrals and churches 
large and small continue the best tradi- 
tions of the national version of Gothic 
architecture. 

The new influence in commercial work 
tends in the direction of establishing a 
logical type, and signs are not wanting 
of a revolution of design in this especial 
class of structures. 

In the design of public buildings the 
new order of things is also evident, al- 
most as much so as in the commercial. 
One has only to take up such designs as 
were submitted in competitions five or 
six years ago and compare them with 
similar designs made since the new influ- 
ence began to be noticeably felt (say 
within the last four years). As _ in- 
stances, a design for the Lambeth Mu- 
nicipal Building, made about five years 
ago (Fig. 8) by Messrs. Sproat, Shaw, 
Vowles and Clayton, which is better than 
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the average design submitted in British 
competitions, but is eminently “English” 
throughout, and a competitive design 
for the Glamorgan County Hall by Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, in which representative 
traditional Eng ish design, if somewhat 
subdued, has its most agreeable qualities 
—feeling’ and imaginative enrichment 

brought out by the influence of French 
training (Fig. 9), which is responsible 
for the simplicity of scheme, good pro- 
portions and a dignity which is exceed- 
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which characterized the work of the 
period when the original structure was 
built, and which to more than a slight ex- 
tent crept into Smirke’s ponderous com- 
position. The French training is evinced 
by the effective disposition of contrast- 
ing forms in the elementary composition 
of plan and elevations, the absence of 
eccentricity in the motifs or features, the 
decorative placing of ornament so as to 
accentuate rather than disguise the ar- 
rangement of the plan. 
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FIG. 11—SALON AT 


ingly rare in the public structures on 
this island. 

The result of instruction at the Ecole 
is observable in the important extension 
being built to the British Museum, of 
which Mr. John J. Burnet of Glasgow 
is architect. Classic in style and in har- 
mony with the older parts of the build- 
ing, there is nothing about the design 
for these extensions to remind one of the 
du‘l slavish copying of antique models 
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HOUSE TERRACE, LONDON. 


Blow & Billerey, Architects. 


Another important building to which 
the same remarks apply is the Cotton 
Exchange at Liverpool, designed by 
Messrs. Matear & Simon. The work of 
this firm had formerly been largely 
Gothic in style, and Mr. Simon's training 
at the Ecole did not make itself felt 
until his design, which won the competi- 
tion for this building, brought his firm 
into greater prominence than ever. The 
design is somewhat marred by two pic- 
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turesque towers which detract from its 
otherwise monumental treatment. 

In Scotland so many of the architects 
have been trained in Paris that to take 
note of work north of the border would 
run to the length of a special article, but 
in England it is possible to note the 
growth of the movement in its successive 
stages. Among the prominent § archi- 
tects of London who have shown sigis 
of leading in the concerted effort being 
brought about for more reserved and 
dignified work are Messrs. John Belcher 
and J. J. Joass in their design for the 
Anglo-American QOil Co.’s building and 
their strong design for the London Coun- 
ty Council Hall. Messrs. Lanchester 
and Rickards in their numerous success- 
ful competitive designs for public build- 
ings; Mr. J. W. Simpson, who has ap- 
plied himself vigorously to the task of 
studying out a suitable system of archi- 
tectural education, and concludes that an 
English school modelled on the system 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with French 
professors to start it, is what must in- 
evitably come to pass. Mr. William 
Flockhart in some buildings in Bond 
Street has produced some most charm- 
ing work in late French Renaissance 
styles and created a demand for shops 
designed along these lines. The lower 
part of his show rooms for Messrs. Du- 


veen Bros. is better than almost any 
similar building in Paris.' Mr. Frank 
Verity has designed some excellent 


apartments in Bayswater; at the end oi 
Pall Mall, near St. James Street, and 
in Berkeley Square; the interiors of the 
Imperial, Empire and Scala Theatres; 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill in their 
studies for the improvements of Trafal- 
gar Square and Euston Station. 

At the Franco-British Exhibition held 
in London last year most of the buildings 
were designed by French architects, four 
only of the large buildings being the 
work of Englishmen, and of these, that 
by Mr. Gascoyne bore marked traces of 
study of modern French design. Per- 
haps French domination was to be ex- 
pected at an Exhibition where the lead- 
ing idea was to “make our visitors feel 
as much at home as possible” ( Fig. 10). 
The two national types of architecture 
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produced very different effects—one be- 
ing frankly novel and ephemeral, the 
other more like models for buildings to 
be built of stone—and created appar- 
ently different impressions upon the 
English professional and lay public, the 
architects preferring the work similar to 
what they were accustomed to do them- 


selves, while the laymen were more 
pleased with the French designs. As to 


the smaller buildings and pavilions erect- 
ed by private enterprise, it was often 























Fig. 12.—The Tite Prize Design for an Arcade 
stipulated that ‘a French building” was 
wanted. Of the new buildings erected this 
year at the Imperial International Ex- 
hibition, nearly all follow French prec- 
edent. 

The new Automobile Club at present 
being constructed in Pall Mall from de- 
signs by Messrs. Mewes & Davis is per- 
haps the most important construction in 
London, where the principles taught in 
Paris have been best adhered to. It is 
distinctly a club. It could not possibly 
be anything else! There is the instinct- 
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ive refinement so invariably found in the 
work of its architects as well as the high 
scholarship which will give the building 
distinction even among the fine’ old 
neighboring clubs which are collectively 
distinguished above all similar struc 
tures in London. One must go back to 
the days of Louis XV. and XVI. in 
l'rance to find buildings of this kind— 
palaces in fact—so completely adapted 
to purpose and site and so well studied 
in pre portion, scale and detail. 

Turning our attention from the ex- 
terior of the great edifice to the rooms 
of two town houses of the larger type, 
where the desire of the owner has been 
to possess magnificent rooms in which 
to entertain his friends and in which ex- 
pense was but a secondary consideration, 
we shall find typical examples in the 
Salon at No. 10 Carlton House Ter 
race by Messrs. Blow and Billerey (lig. 
11). 

It is palatial, stately; one can easily 
imagine it peopled, as it often is, with 
the most artistocratic set of London So- 
ciety. Its proportions are its salient 
characteristic; door and window open- 
ings are framed in ornamental casings 
which follow the constructive lines of 
the room; an architrave carries the line 
of the head-casing round the room; a 
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frieze is formed with relief panels mark- 
ing the width and centres of openings; 
the cornice serves at once as a pleasing 
transition between the architectural treat- 
ment of the walls and the painted ceiling 
above. The pilaster treatment of the 
doorways at the ends acknowledges the 
height of the room and adds importance 
to the entrances to the drawing: rooms. 
This is a very ornate room, but the deco- 
zations are so well kept within good 
architectural lines that the effect is quiet 
and harmonious. It is a French salon, 
without being a copy of any room in 
rance. 

In the examples mentioned, it may be 
cbserved that nearly every class of work 
has felt the impress of the new rule. But 
the movement has gone farther than the 
examples indicate, for it has seized upon 
the students in such important schools 
as Liverp iol Uniy ersity and the com- 
petitors for the prizes awarded annually 
by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Last year the Soane medallion 
and the Tite prize were won by a student 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. This year 
the Tite prize has again been won by a 
design which, in style and method of 
rendering, shows study of French stu- 
dent work (Fig. 12). 

Francis S. Swales. 
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Impressions 


\lthough certain sections of Budapest 
built by the Romans are still in existence, 


there is left little trace of the Roman 
regime. The dirt and filth which ac 


cumulated through centuries of indif- 
ference, and for which the capital of 
Hungary was notorious twenty-five years 
ago, have disappeared with a celerity that 
marks an epoch in Hungarian enlighten- 
ment. Whether one comes from Venice 
through southeastern Austria to the 
Deli-vasut in Buda, the older and more 
northerly section, or direct from Vienna 
by boat down the Danube, or by train 
to the West-vastt in the center of Pest, 
one is impressed by the modern, pro- 
gressive atmosphere of the new city. 
Clanging tram cars and the harsh cries 
of the cabbies and taxi drivers greet the 
traveler as he steps from the railroad 
station, while the bustle and confusion 
savor of Charing Cross or the Gare du 
Nord. As the steamer from Vienna ties 
up at the dock, along the waterfront 
rows of extensive buildings, quays teem- 
ing with people, the Parliament houses, 
similarly situated to those of England 
on the Thames, greet the eye, and as one 
walks through the city squares adorned 
with imposing statues and playing foun- 
tains are met here and there. One feels 
an indescribable charm at the ever- 
hurrying current of the Danube and the 
pleasant features of the people. A bet- 
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of Budapest 
ter situation for the city could hardly 
be imagined—on one side the mountains, 
on the other a vast plain, through which 
the river flows. The streets are clean 
and wel! paved, and all the comforts of 
a Western city can be had for the ask- 
ing. In these respects Budapest is little 
different from many other cities, but the 
Magyar people in whose veins still flows 
the rich Eastern blood give it a touch 
with their isolated language that is like 
paprika to the sterlet. 

In the past two decades the city has 
been practically rebuilt upon an 
nomic and sanitary basis, entailing the 
wholesale destruction of the old disease- 
filled buildings and so-called public works 
which had been slumbering in filth while 
Western Europe had already learned the 
advantages of a thorough housecleaning. 
At the same time, an attempt has been 
made to develop Hungarian architecture, 
which had long lain dormant, and as 
a result, Budapest is to-day one of the 
most modern cities of Europe. Its sub- 
way was built before New York had 
broken ground for her system, and her 
telephone service is as unique as it is 
perfect. By paying a reasonable sub- 
scription, the reports of the Stock Ex- 
change, foreign and local news, concerts 
and grand opera can be heard by simply 
removing the receiver from the hook—at 
the side of one’s bed, if need be,—and 
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properly directing the central operator, 
a great boon to the invalid and the lazy. 
The business streets—Lipot-Korut, Vac- 
zi-Korut and Andrassy Uteza—are line 
with up-to-date shops, whose windows 
are dressed with a keen, artistic sense 
for position and display that even an 
American can see is inborn and not de- 
veloped by a course in a correspondence 
school. Whoever has been to Budapest 
knows the delights of the cafés, cafés 
in the true sense of the word, where de- 
licious coffee, and cool wine are 
served, while boys bring the morning or 
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Hungarian orchestras play; in some, the 
Bosnian bands; while now and then the 
larger cafés delight with the wild Hun- 
garian Czardas, a dance which thrills 
with its gay abandon. The dancers are 
controlled by the leader of the orchestra, 
who sways and directs them as he draws 
now a slow, almost pathetic strain, now 
a fierce, passionate burst of music from 
the orchestra. It is to the cafés that the 
business and professional man_ resorts 
between the hours of 12.30 and 3, and 5 
and 7. He gets to his office before 9 an 
works until 12.30, when he goes to his 
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afternoon papers. 
to be obtained are not confined to Hun- 


garian journals, but French, German, 
Italian, Turkish and English are there 
for the asking. Writing paper, pen and 
ink are always convenient, and to spend 
an hour or two over one cup of coffee 
is not only expected, but encouraged. 
The cafés are more numerous than the 
“pubs” in England, but how different! 
All are practically out of doors, either 
with their chairs and tables on the side- 
walk, as in Paris, or in gardens sur- 


rounding a playing fountain. In many, 


And the newspapers’ 
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favorite café for coffee or a snack, reads 
the news of the day, or perhaps plays a 
game of cards or chess, and at three re- 
turns to his office, perhaps only for an 
hour, but generally until five, when he 
again returns to the café. At this hour 
the fashionable place is the quay along 
the Pest bank of the Danube, where 
gaily dressed women, with a coquetry 
which ne laisse rien a désirer, or, if you 
prefer it, /aisse tout a désirer, accom- 
panied by more gaily uniformed officers 
with clanking swords and spurs prom- 
enade back and forth, or sit in the cafés 
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while the less energetic or perhaps more 
penurious pay a penny for a seat along 
the quay to watch the lively picture. 
Along the quay, too, are the large hotels, 
whose cafés afford a beautiful view of 
the surrounding mountains and the ruins 
of the old fortress on the hill command- 
ing Buda. 

In Buda are the few monuments of 
the Roman period. Csaszar lurdo and 
Lukacs Furdo were famous as medicinal 
baths in Nero’s day, and they are just 
as famous in Hungary now, and proba- 
bly more popular. The sulphur springs 
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lost souls of Dante’s Inferno. This sys- 
tem of bathing in one promiscuous mass 
is now prohibited, and like many other 
of the old Magyar customs, has been 
swept away before the onward march of 
civilization. 

With the Danube between them, Buca 
and Pest are similar in situation ¢ 
Brooklyn and New York, while the rela- 
tion between them is identically the 
same. A number of beautiful bridges 
span the river, and with ferries and fre- 
quent trolley service make Buda access- 
ible. 
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on Margarethen Insel are a source of 
great luxury to the people, while the 
charming surroundings of the vast park, 
with its walks and playgrounds, increase 
the popularity of the baths. Not many 
years ago a great public bath was pro- 
vided by the city for the poorer people, 
where all ages and sexes, after having 
been cupped by an attendant, according 
to an almost superstitious faith in blood- 
letting, wallowed together practically 
naked in a common pool of steaming 
sulphur water, where they lingered for 
hours, a veritable melting pot for the 


One of the most interesting sights in 
Budapest is the fruit market. In the 
early morning the peasants, many in 
their native costumes, bring in the fruit 
from their farms. Peaches, pears, plums 
and watermelons grow in great abund- 
ance in the rich loam of that section 
which the Danube waters. Displayed in 
large baskets or heaped high on carts, 
the fruit is first inspected by the police, 
who walk about with long, sharp sticks 
picking out the decayed and over-ripe, 
the authorities knowing well the dangers 
of spreading disease from bad fruit. 
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CHAIN SUSPENSION BRIDGE 




















THE ELIZABETH BRIDGE. 
The first bridge designed and built entirely by Magyar engineers. 
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Fruit-growing is only another instance 
of the progressive policy of the present 
government, and evidence of enlighten- 
ment and social advancement. The Hun- 
garian government, with seat in Buda- 
pest, in 1897, started its now large sys- 
tem of planting state roads on both sides 
with fruit trees, especially in those sec- 
tions of the country where there was a 
deficiency, owing to the unfavorable soil 
and climate. At the present time over 
800,000 fruit trees have been planted 
along 6,000 miles of road, the main pur- 
pose of the trees being to make their 
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of young trees are apportioned to the 
several communities, and to priests and 
school masters at a nominal cost. In 
the past ten years more than 60,000,000 
fruit trees have been so distributed, and 
grafting stems are supplied at one-fifth 
of a cent a piece. The management of 
these parish orchards is in the hands of 
the parish priests and school masters, 
who have qualified by attending classes 
in which the study of fruit culture is 
taught. Prizes are presented each year 
to the most successful in grafting stems 
and in the general management of the 
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produce pay for maintaining the roads, 
which novel idea is realized with the 
maturity of the trees. In addition to 
the state roads, an act of Parliament re- 
quires that all suitable country and par- 
ish roads shall be planted, and that a 
public orchard shall be planted in every 
parish. The state again comes to the aid 
of the parishes by establishing twenty- 
five large nurseries in order to lessen the 
task of stocking the parish orchards, and 
from which the needs of the different 
districts may be supplied at a low rate. 
From these, every year large numbers 
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orchards. The largest part of this sys- 
tem feeds into Budapest. 

In Budapest, of the 750,000 inhabi- 
tants, about 500,000 are Magyar or pure 
Hungarian, but in the parish districts, 
where imigration has changed the whole 
character of the country, the ratio is 
about one Magyar to four of other na- 
tionalities. As the governing body, they 
are, of course, the leaders, physically 
and intellectually, but as the years go 
on the ingress of the other peoples is 
leaving fewer of the pure blood, and 
little now remains but the pride of the 
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THE FISCHER BASTILLE. 
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Magyar race. In the dark days of fre- 
quent fighting, when the frontier was be- 
set on all sides by invading hordes, it was 
this pride which dominated the people 
and kept them together, and it is their 
best present asset in their effort to 
place themselves with the civilized na- 
tions and win back what has been lost 
in intellectual and political position in 
their long strife against Mohammedan 
and Slav. 

The Magyars are justly proud of 
their capital and bitterly jealous of their 
Austrian compatriots. They resent 
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Golden Bull, as it is called, obtained in 
1222, is in force to-day. Strange as it 
may seem, Austria owes its constitu- 
tional rights to Hungary. In_ 1867, 
when it was proposed to join the two 
states, the Hungarians objected on the 
ground that they did not want to be 
connected with a nation which lacked 
the political freedom of their own state, 
and so a constitution was granted Aus- 
tria in order to put the two states upon 
an equal basis. 

Budapest is extremely curious to study 
from an architectural standpoint. It is, 
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strongly the statement that Vienna is 
the capital of Austria-Hungary. It is 
not an uncommon thing for Hungary to 
be referred to in newspapers and maga- 
zines as a province of Austria, classifv- 
ing her with Croatia and Moravia, a 
statement as absurd as it is injudicious. 
Budapest, insists the Hungarian, is the 
capital of Hungary, and Vienna of Aus- 
tria. While he bows to the architectural 
beauty of Vienna, he inwardly vows 
to make Budapest its equal. Hungary 
is the second oldest constitutional mon- 
archy of Europe. Its magna charta, or 


in fact, interesting to see what the genius 
of a modern people, very intelligent, evi- 
dently artistic, who have no traditions, 
is able to produce; who have always 
had intimate relations with the older 
races among whom were born the arts; 
who have gathered together immense re- 
sources and wish to build a capital 
worthy of their ambitions, original, if 
possble, or at least avoiding any too 
direct influence of other cities. One 
must take careful account of the ambi- 
tion of Budapest, unable to repudiate 
completely all artistic influence of 
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TYPICAL APARTMENT HOUSE IN BUDAPEST—WITH INTERIOR COURT AS DESCRIBED. 
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Munich and Vienna, its rival capitals 
and centers of art, to hold essentially to 
its complete self-government, its perfect 
independence in art as in politics. But 
although it is not given to any modern 
nation to develop an architecture with- 
out extraneous influences, yet at Buda- 
pest, where they could not wait even for 
the effect of accumulated years of slug- 
gishness to pass away, there is to be 
seen the result of a very remarkable 
effort. In order not to appear dependent 
upon any one influence exclusively, the 
Hungarian architecture has accepted 
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separated by a river, the Danube, the 
only power which comes between them. 
The main bridge across the river on 
the Buda side enters a long tunnel 
cut through the hill, back of which 
lies the greater part of the city, andl 


on whose side has been built the 
magnificent palace for Emperor Jo- 
seph, which he seldom uses. At the 


entrance to the tunnel there is presented 


an architectural aspect in which one 
readily distinguishes the pure classic 


origin of an art as it is understood at 
Munich and Vienna. When one emerges 
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them all, carefully adapting the com- 
posite to its particular needs. It is pre- 
cisely this conflict of traditions, of edu- 
cation and training that has resulted in 
the most diverse and picturesquely bi- 
zarre, though very often very beautiful, 
architectural creations. One is not sur- 
prised, in view of her restless past, that 
in the present period of great prosperity, 
Hungary is not possessed of secular tra- 
ditions, which permit a national art to 
develop peaceably. 

As has already been said, Buda and 
Pest, like New York and Brooklyn, are 
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from the Gare Centrale and turns about 
in order to look at the vast, sumptuous 
facade of this monument, for a moment 
one has the illusion that the late Palais 
des Champs-Elysées has not completely 
exchanged this over-material world for 


one of mere memory. One is almost 
justified in believing that, stone for 


stone, that edifice has been transported 
from Paris to this faraway quarter of 
Europe. The squares, too, and the 
streets leading from the Gare Centrale 
have a Parisian atmosphere that is un- 
mistakable. Among the other foreign 
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influences, German, Italian and some- 
times English, there is always the Vien- 
nese, which the Hungarians have not 
been able to disregard completely, try as 
they would. 


In leaving the Gare Centrale, one nai- 


urally follows the Kérépesi Utcza, a 
long avenue, which has not the recti- 
linear perfection of the Andrassy Uteza, 


but it is none the less interesting for its 
amplitude, its animation and the variety 
of the constructions along its sides. In 
passing up this street, one again thinks 
of Paris and finds the Kérépesi Uteza 
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sale, creating an atmosphere of commer- 
cial activity which in no way appears to 
preoccupy itself with the nearness of 
a statue of Luther, although the whole 
would be built practically under the same 
root. 

In Vienna the houses are usually four 
stories high, while in Budapest one sel- 
dom sees them over two or three, and the 
further one goes into the provinces from 
the Hungarian capital the more the 
height diminishes, going down to two 
and then to one story. But everywhere 
is found the same luxe de facade ob- 
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EMPEROR FRANCIS 
strikingly like the famous Boulevard 
Strasbourg, but in one point having a 
marked advantage, namely, the diversity 
of aspect. While on the former one can 
admire only the constructions in the 
“Haussmannesque’ style, in Budapest 
one passes with prodigious rapidity from 
Gothic to Renaissance, from Italian to 


German, then to a classic style inter- 
mingled with Arabic, the whole adorned 


with virulent colors along the bor- 
ders and copings of the buildings. 


Then round about are grouped shops, 
displaying an abundance of goods for 


JOSEPH’S PALACE. 

tained without too much dependence on 
foreign influence by the ingenious and 
practical process that has already been 
mentioned. Nor have the windows and 
doors in Budapest any one particular 
style. The variety of styles is great, but 
there is nothing disagreeable in the com- 
position. 

The interior distribution of this plan 
is also particularly interesting to note. 
There is in the Hungarian, as in Span- 
ish houses, an interior court, forming 
a patio, with a balcony running aro. .J 
on each floor. This balcony very often 
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gives the effect of a cloister. One can 
conceive, without much explanation, the 
resulting commodiousness of the interior 
distribution. As the court is frequently 
converted into a _ sort of covered 
garden, in the provincial regions this 
disposition gives a most pleasing 
aspect, and during the fair season 
becomes a huge dining-room. In the 
large houses, the Hungarian makes 
little use of our wall paper and tapestry 
for interior decoration. The stucco-like 
mortar which replaces our plaster is 
painted and decorated with patterns of 
simple but often very effective designs. 
As the operation is not costly, the deco- 
rations of an apartment house interior 
are often changed to suit new tenants. 

One cannot speak of Budapest with- 
out mentioning the beautiful Varo: 
Liget, which is certainly the most beau- 
tiful spot in the whole capital. Imagine 
a wild wood in the center of a great city! 
Such was the Varos Liget ten years 
ago, but to-day finds it the setting for 
the buildings of the Agricultural Mu- 
seum, the work of the State Architect 
Alpar. In the center of the wood is a 
lake about which many of the buildings 
are grouped. The museum is reached 
by any one of the broad, shady streets 
which stretch out into the city, and it js 
but a step to the most brilliant and ani- 
mated part of the capital. 
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In this brief sketch, it only remains to 
turn back towards the Danube. There 
are quiet streets, almost deserted, the 
seat of the majority of the old state 
buildings, bureaus of administration and 
commerce, great, solemn apartments. 
Owing to the effect of the climate on 
the decorations, these buildings give the 
effect of having very plain, common 
facades, but though the opposite is the 
fact they are simply shields for the 
more ornate interiors of characteristic 
depth. This section of tlie city is always 
peaceful and quiet, in contrast to the 
clamorous streets not far away. Pass- 
ing straight on to the river, one reaches 
the newest official buildings where but a 
few years ago was a neglected quarter. 
Here are found the houses of Parlia- 
ment, Gothic from one end to the other, 
and the pride of the Magyar people; 
directly opposite on the Buda side, the 
palace, a Classical structure of colossal 
dimensions. In Buda, as everywhere, 
we see the old replaced by the new, a 
stirring activity, dormart for so many 
years, infused in their Magyar blood, 
impetuous at times, adorned here and 
there with tinsel perhaps, but we need 
a little to keep alive. And all the world 
knows it is far better to be a simple 
potter living than an Achilles dead. 


Schuyler M. Meyer. 
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Ignac Alp&r, Architect. 
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The Science and Art of City Planning 


A Review of Raymond Unwin’s Book 


There has just been published in Eng- 
land a very handsome and notable vol- 
ume. It has a prosey title, “Town 
Planning in Practice: An Introduction 
to the Art of Designing Cities and Sub- 
urbs ;”” but it fills 416 pages, has 300 il- 
lustrations, and in readable style and 
from enormous stores of information it 
gives an account of town planning as 
that has been practised in the past, in 
various ways and various countries, and 
makes numberless suggestions for its 
conduct in the future. And all this data 
and theory is presented by one who has 
had unusual experience, the author be- 
ing Raymond Unwin, the English archi- 
tect, to whose civic imagination and pro- 
fessional skill are due Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb, Letchworth, and to some 
extent other Garden cities of England. 

The book does not plead for town 
planning. Assuming the desirability of 
such a measure, its special study is of 
the manner of making the plan. The 
illustrations include beautifully repro- 
duced photographs giving scenes in 
towns ancient and modern, and plans 
and maps that range in time from the 
Egyptian town of Kahun, 3,000 B. C., to 
the fiat city of Prince Rupert, which the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railroad is now 
building on this continent as its west- 
ern terminus. 

As to the text, it is not enough to say 
that it is deserving of the elaborateness 
of care with which the publishers present 
it. Such is the paucity, in English, of 
literature on the increasingly discussed 
subject of town planning, that for Amer- 
ican readers at least some review of the 
text may well be demanded. 

The first chapter deals with “Civic Art 
as the Expression of Civic Life.” This 
covers only nine pages of matter, but as 
it is the book’s nearest approach to an 
argument for town planning—a subjec 
not wholly beyond the need of argument 
with us—and is full of good sense, there 
is temptation to quote it freely. But a 


few words must suffice. “We have for- 
gotten,” says Mr. Unwin, “that endless 
rows of brick boxes, looking out upon 
dreary streets and squalid back yards, are 
not really homes for people, and can 
never become such, however complete 
may be the drainage system, however 
pure the water supply, or however de- 
tailed the by-laws under which they are 
built. Not even the poor can 
live by bread alone. * In desir- 
ing powers for town planning, our town 
communities are seeking to be able to ex- 
press their needs, their life, and their as- 
pirations in the outward form of their 
towns, seeking, as it were, to become the 
artists of their own cities, portraying on 
a gigantic canvas the expression of their 
life.’ The way in which this is to be 
done, he points out, is not to begin by 
sticking on ornaments—as if art were “a 
species of crochet-work to be stitched in 
ever increasing quantities to the gar- 
ments of life.” While the mass of the 
people are living in hovels and slums, and 
children are growing up far from the 
sight and pleasure of green fields and 
flowers, we need, he says, “to begin at 
the other end.” ‘Does the town need a 
market place, our rule would teach us to 
build the best, most convenient, and 
comely market place we can design; not 
to erect a corrugated-iron shed for the 
market and spend what would have done 
this work well in ‘decorating’ the town 
park with ornamental railings. First, let 
our markets be well built and our cot- 
tage areas well laid out; then there will 
soon grow up such a full civic life, such 
a joy and pride in the city, as will seek 
expression in adornment.” This is a 
point well made and that there was need 
of making, and it gives one assurance as 
to the reasonableness of the thought on 
which the book is based. It is not to 
dress up towns, in order to make them 
beautiful; but to “lay a firm foundation” 
for their beauty, convenience and fitness 
to purpose. 
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The second chapter discusses, with 
most interesting suggestion, the various 
types of town plans, studying their de- 
velopment from a historical point of 
view. Necessarily, the accounts are 
somewhat sketchy, and yet the chapter 
covers a hundred pages—so far reach- 
ing is its review and so many its illus- 
trations. The parkway which Philadel- 
phia is constructing diagonally from 
Fairmount Park to the City Hall, is de- 
scribed with care, and the author says of 
the United States, speaking generally, “in 
spite of the lack of municipal town- 
planning powers, the civic spirit would 
appear to be strong enough in many 
American cities to carry out very exten- 
sive and costly improvements, and the 
numerous careful and exhaustive reports 
on city developments which are constant- 
ly being issued by voluntary associations, 
architectural societies, etc., are proof 
that the Americans are seriously taking 
ii. hand the beautifying of their towns.” 

In his next chapter, Mr. Unwin, noting 
that the various types of town plans fall, 
roughly, into two great groups—the for- 
mal and informal, or the stately and the 
picturesque—describes the analogy be- 
tween these groups and the schools of 
natural and formal landscape design. 
With his characterization of these, and 
the comparisons he draws, one may not 
wholly agree—the architect is not at his 
best in his criticisms of another profes- 
sion; but to the conclusion with which 
he sums up the chapter, there can be cor- 
dial subscription: “We shall be wise,” he 
says, “at present to avoid dogmatising on 
the theories (of formal and informal de- 
sign), to keep very closely in touch with 
actual requirements, and to be content if 
we can give comely form and expression 
in the most simple and practical manner 
to the obvious needs of those who are to 
dwell in the towns or suburbs we plan.” 
The foundation thus laid may possibly 
form, he thinks, a basis for more strict- 
ly “artistic” future efforts. 

What may be called the more abstract, 
or theoretical, portion of the volume 
closes with this chapter. From this point 
are taken up those concrete considera- 
tions that affect him who is actually en- 
gaged in city planning work. 
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Very naturally the first point to be 
considered is the preliminary investiga- 
tion of existing conditions. This Mr. 
Unwin describes as the city survey. The 
designer, he notes, should “approach any 
actual work with due humility. He 
should remember that it is his function to 
find artistic expression for the require- 
ments and tendencies of the town, not to 
impose upon it a preconceived idea of 
his own.” Even so, his opportunity is 
“splendid enough to satisfy any legiti- 
mate ambition; he has no need to go be- 
yond that, no right to usurp the functions 
of a dictator decreeing what shall be ex- 
pressed.” The inevitable conflict be- 
tween the artistic and the practical is re- 
ferred to. But the two are shown to be 
really interdependent. Neither should 
take precedence of the other, the differ- 
ence being only that “the practical con- 
siderations are often fixed; while the ar- 
tistic expression may take varying form. 
Drainage will not run uphill to suit the 
prettiest plan; nor will people, to please 
the most imperious designer, go where 
they do not want to go or abstain from 
going where they needs must go, and 
from taking generally the shortest route. 

Without going to the extent of Profes- 
sor Geddes, who, as is well known, ad- 
vocates in his writings a most exhaust- 
ive preliminary survey—sociological, to- 
pographical and _historical—before one 
shall venture to undertake town plan- 
ning, Mr. Unwin yet advocates a very 
thorough study. This research in all its 
details, however, ought not, he thinks, to 
be required of the town planner. “It 
should be made for him, and may very 
largely be the result of voluntary work 
on the part of the citizens.” But given 
such details, it is the town planner’s duty 
to master them, to interpret them, to sub- 
stantiate some of them by his own inves- 
tigation. ‘Nor will he, if he approaches 
his work in the right spirit, have any de- 
sire to shirk this part of his duties. 
* * * Any one to whom all these 
needs and conditions are so many irk- 
some restraints, preventing him from 
carrying out his own pet ideas, had bet- 
ter leave this class of work alone.” That, 
again, is well said. Further, nothing 
could be better than the author’s descrip- 
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tion of the gradual unfolding in the de- 
signer’s mind of the modified scheme for 
the town, as he walks over the ground to 
be planned and the picture rises in his im- 
agination of the future community, with 
its needs and its aims—the main lines, 
the focal points, the numberless details 
of development marshalling themselves 
into place. 

“Boundaries and Approaches” form 
the subject of chapter five and under this 
heading there is briefly advocated the 
English idea—of questionable merit or 
practicability in the reviewer’s judgment 
—of definitely defining the town’s limits 
by setting it off from the country by wall 
or by a margin of broad planting. The 
idea is to “secure some orderly line, up 
to which the country and town may each 
extend and stop definitely, so avoiding 
the irregular margin of rubbish heaps 
and derelict building land which spoils 
the approach to almost all our towns to- 
day.” The idea is pretty enough, and 
present conditions, where they exist as 
described, are sufficiently distressing; 
but the fact that they do not uniformly 
exist, that there are examples of city 
streets blending by pleasant and nearly 
imperceptable degrees into country high- 
ways, suggests that some remedy for bad 
conditions may be found that is not as 
unnatural, insincere and temporary as is 
the fixed artificial barrier. The treat- 
ment of the railroad stations and of 
bridges as visible points of entrance is 
also touched upon in this chapter. 

To “Centers and Enclosed Places,” the 
next subject of consideration, a great 
deal of space is given. But it may be 
recalled that Camillo Sitte devoted a 
large part of his whole volume, ‘Der 
Stadtebau,” to elucidating the principles 
of their design, and that on the artistic 
side of town planning there is no other 
feature of equal importance. Emphasis 
upon the need of giving to the space a 
sense of enclosure, of locating the pub- 
lic buildings, not on its border, but within 
it, and yet to avoid their isolation by 
uniting them in vision with other build- 
ings, and of locating the “center”? where 
it shall really be a center and not a spot 
shunned by traffic—these are, perhaps, 
the chapter’s most important points. 
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‘There is at once the difficulty of find- 
ing a generic name for the various types 
of such center-spaces. Mr. Unwin 
adopts the French word place, this hav- 
ing the advantage of an obviously close 
kinship to the Italian piazza and the Ger- 
man plats, and he defines it as “an en- 
closed space.” He says: “The sense of 
enclosure is essential to the idea; not the 
complete enclosure of a continuous row 
of buildings, like a quadrangle, for ex- 
ample; but a general sense of enclosure, 
resulting from a fairly continuous frame 
of buildings, the breaks in which are 
small in relative extent and not too ob- 
vious.” In this sense, Union Square, New 
York, for example, is not a place at all. 
Taking numerous German places of the 
Middle Ages as models, and examining 
them that he may deduce principles for 
modern guidance, Mr. Unwin ascribes 
their beauty less to conscious design than 
to the strength and wide prevalence of 
the “tradition of the right and wrong in 
building,” this having made the builders 
of that time generally capable of seizing 
upon accidental irregularities and turn- 
ing them to fitting and beautiful account. 
He finds the wide modern streets an ex- 
ceeding hindrance to securing the effects 
desired, and hopes that “the absurd re- 
strictions which require all streets to be 
of a certain minimum width, whatever 
their purpose, will be modified, and that 
it will become possible again to make 
reasonable use of narrower streets and 
passages for pedestrians.” He quotes 
with approval Sitte’s dicta that tall build- 
ings, narrow in proportion to. their 
height, seem to require places deep in 
that dimension which is at right angles to 
their front, while wide buildings of lesser 
height are seen to best advantage on 
places wide in the direction parallel to 
the building and shallow in the direction 
at right angles to it. But he notes that 
the town planner, in designing an irregu- 
lar place, must be very sure of his build- 
ing—lest, the building not materializing 
as he hoped, he “not only lose the effect 
he aimed at, but lose also the sense of 
orderly design which it was within his 
power to reach.” The style of architec- 
ture must also be to the designer a large- 
ly determining factor. That Gothic 1s 
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best for irregular sites, Mr. Unwin illus- 
trates interestingly by the Piazza San 
Marco in Venice. Looking toward the 
cathedral, few notice and none are 
troubled, he believes, by the splayed side 
of the square; but looking from the cath- 
edral, the formal treatment and strongly 
marked horizontal lines seem to empha- 
size, in an unpleasant way, the square’s 
irregularity of plan. As to avoiding the 
appearance of isolation when locating the 
church or other public building within 
the place, the latter’s seeming enclosure 
is important not only to give a sense of 
completeness and repose to the place it- 
self, but to provide a proper frame, back- 
ground and standard of comparison to 
the public building. Just as in a picture, 
much depends on relation and contrast. 

The chapters on “The Arrangement of 
Main Roads, their Treatment and Plan- 
ning,” and on “Residential Roads,” need 
not long detain us. Vitally important as 
these are to the town planner, and di- 
rectly as the solution of their problems 
affect the architects of the structures that 
front upon the roads, yet the questions 
raised are peculiarly those of the town 
planner, and are determined so largely 
by conditions of topography, traffic, by- 
laws and property divisions, that the 
architect has usually to accept any par- 
ticular solution as among the fixed con- 
ditions of his problem. Suffice it to say 
that in this discussion Mr. Unwin’s plant- 
ing suggestions are of a spirit and value 
that atone for any previously jarring 
comments about landscape art; and that 
he warns against irregularities of street 
plans which are deliberately designed to 
be picturesque and not required by traf- 
fic or contour. There are suggestions 
about the orientation of houses that one 
would like to quote, but the subject can 
not be covered in a few words; and in 
the next chapter, “Of Plots and”* the 
Spacing and Placing of Buildings and 
Fences” this matter is dealt with in 
greater detail and with a degree of math- 
ematical calculation which makes the dis- 
cussion exceptionally valuable. Yet its 
practical value is rather for the compar- 
atively rare opportunity to build a 
new town—as an English ‘Garden 
city,” for example—or to plat and build 
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a large suburban residential tract, than 
for the architect retained to design single, 
scattered dwellings, or for the town 
planner called upon to plat a section upon 
which other, and probably unsympathetic, 
men will build. In fact, the author lays 
great stress upon the necessity, if artis- 
tic results are to be secured, of the most 
complete co-operation between the plat- 
ter of the property and the designer of 
the structures to be built upon it. In his 
judgment, “the designer, if he is wise, 
will lay out his buildings roughly, not 
only before he considers the division of 
his plots, but before he fixes the exact 
lines of his roads. It is usually easy to 
adapt the boundary lines of the plots to 
suit the buildings, much easier than to 
adapt the arrangement of the buildings 
to any preconceived plot lines.” 
Chapter ten, on “Buildings, and How 
the Variety of Each Must Be Dominat- 
ed by the Harmony of the Whole,” is 
full of interesting suggestion. Generally 
speaking, there has always existed, says 
the author, previous to this time, “a fair- 
ly widespread and consistent style of 
building; and, although this has been a 
developing and changing style, still, in 
the main, the development was slow, and 
the changes spread gradually and evenly. 
* In any of those earlier periods, 
a site planner, laying out his site, would 
have some fair idea as to what was like- 
ly to be erected upon it, and would know 
that whatever buildings were erected on 
the different plots would be in the main 
harmonious in style. No such harmony 
can be counted on to-day. Another 
change in the character of buildings has 
been brought about by the development 
of cheap railway carriage for materials. 
In former days a general harmony of 
building in any district was secured by 
the economic necessity of using mainly 
local materials. * * * In each dis- 
trict there was devoloped a style suited 
to these materials. * * From this 
fact there resulted, first, a great harmony 
of color and style in each village or 
town; and, second, a great variety of 
color and style between the different 
towns. Cheap railway carriage has, how- 
ever, upset all this. It has at once de- 
stroyed the individuality of our districts 
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and the harmony of their buildings. In 
place of these, it tends to reduce all 
places to a similar jumble of colors and 
materials which is fondly referred to as 
‘variety.’ ”’ 

Is it necessary, asks Mr. Unwin, to re- 
gard such a condition as permanent? Be- 
cause freight is low, must we necessarily 
“spend our time and energy in shuffling 
the materials characteristic of each dis- 
trict over the whole of the country? 
Surely it should be possible to check this 
process, and the first thing required is 
that both architects and public should 
consider their buildings more from the 
point of view of their effect on the whole 
town. Surely some public opinion could 
be formed among architects themselves 
on this point. Certain materials and 
treatments, obviously discordant in a 
district, could be ruled out by common 
consent of the profession.” In an age 
of advertising, for both architect and 
client, there would be involved, he ad- 
mits, certain sacrifices; “but, if we are 
to have beauty of surroundings—and for 
what does the profession of architecture 
exist if it is not to produce beautiful 
surroundings?—we must set our faces 
against the development of such incon- 
gruities in our buildings as completely 
destroy the harmony of our street pic- 
tures. * * * The external appear- 
ance of the building is so much more im- 
portant to the public at large than it is 
to the individual occupant or owner, that 
there would seem to be clear justification 
for the exercise of some public supervi- 
sion of the designs of buildings.” And 
this will come, he thinks, unless an edu- 
cated public opinion shall effect improve- 
ment. Various methods of exercising a 
measure of control and encouraging har- 
mony are discussed. The simplest and 
most easily enforced regulations, he be- 
lieves, would be those “requiring the use 
of certain matevials in certain streets, 
fixing definite roof lines and angles, and 
in the case of shops (that is, stores) per- 
haps fixing a definite height for the main 
fascia line of the shopwindows.” 

From the town planning standpoint the 
author notes that in building, as in land- 
scape work or in town platting itself, 
there are two leading styles of work, the 


picturesque and the formal or symmet- 
rical. “Of the first, Gothic is the best 
example, with its irregularly shaped 
masses, its gabled and pinnacled roof 
lines, and freedom of treatment both in 
balance and proportion. To the second 
class belongs classical architecture, usu- 
ally marked by regular cube-shaped 
masses, symmetry of balance, and sim- 
ple unbroken roof lines.” To the for- 
mer, irregularity of site presents no dif- 
ficulty ; for the latter, a regular and for- 
mal layout is much better adapted. There 
follow some concrete suggestions re- 
garding the placing of certain buildings. 
The last two chapters of the volume 
are of more strictly English than inter- 
national application. The last one dis- 
cusses existing English building by-laws 
and their amendment. The preceding 
chapter illustrates, by the example of 
the Garden cities, the Co-partnership 
Tenants’ Societies and the so-called mod- 
el industrial communities, the advantages 
to the individual as well as to the com- 
munity of co-operative town planning 
and development, and suggests some 
ways in which such co-operation may be 
extended. In this chapter there is 
stated a condition which underlies, more 
or less unconsciously, the general town 
planning movement. Its expressioa 
forms, perhaps, the best quotation with 
which to close the book’s review: “Hith- 
erto the growth of democracy, which has 
destroyed the old feudal structure of so- 
ciety, has but left the individual in the 
helpless isolation of his freedom. But 
there is growing up a new sense of the 
rights and duties of the community as 
distinct from those of the individual. it 
is coming to be more and more widely 
realized that a new order and relation- 
ship in society are required to take the 
place of the old, that the mere setting 
free of the individual is only the com- 
mencement of the work of reconstruc- 
tion, and not the end.” The town plan- 
ning movement is one evidence of the 
growth of this feeling, for while with 
us at least it receives its impetus from 
considerations that are less abstract, yet 
it could not exist, even with us, except 
for the recognition thus described. 
Charles Mulford Robinson. 
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A Novelty in Design for Leaded Glass 


The so-called “American method” in 
the manufacture of stained glass nat- 
urally leads, in the hands of a serious 
artist, to a far greater interest in the 
lead line as an important element of the 
design than does the English manner. 
Where the reliance is upon painting, the 
shapes of the individual pieces of glass 
are of little importance, and, except for 
the great boundaries which separate red 
from blue, the leading may be, and often 
is, purely arbitrary. When, as with us, 
the light and shade and the variations 
of hue within a given general color mass 
are obtained by the cutting and fitting of 
separate pieces of glass, the arbitrary 
lead line tends to disappear, and the pat- 
tern of the lines themselves becomes as 
important as the arrangement of color. 
In commercial work, indeed, this pat- 
tern is often left to chance and the work- 
man, but our best designers take great 
pains with it, and it has been said, more 
than once, that the leading of a window 
should be so designed that it could, if 
necessary, stand by itself without the aid 
of color, as an interesting and beautiful 
thing for its linear quality. When the 
special opportunity offered, therefore, it 
was natural that the attempt should be 
made to design windows without color 
and to see how much beauty and _ rich- 
ness could be obtained with the line 
alone. 

The two windows here illustrated are 


in the dining-room of the E. S. 
Harkness house on upper Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. They open 


on a marrow court, and it was de- 
sirable that they should admit as much 
light as possible, yet that they should 
distract attention from the very unin- 
teresting blank wall opposite. The thin 
color of pale stained glass did not great- 
ly appeal to the architects, while plain 
geometrical leading seemed out of keep- 
ing with the richness of the room. Here 
was the obvious occasion for the experi- 
ment I had long contemplated, and it 
was undertaken with enthusiasm. 

The type of design adopted was based 
on that of the book decorations of the 


Italian Renaissance, as the best purely 
linear design in a style harmonizing with 
the architecture of the room, but it was 
soon evident that the exigencies of con- 
struction demanded a kind of design dif- 
fering in some ways from that which 
would be ©*:table in any other material. 
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Leaded Glass Window in the Residence of 
E. S. Harkness, New York City. Designed 
by Kenyon Cox. 

As each piece of glass is necessarily 
bounded by a continuous line all the 
lines must be connected together. Yet 
mere connecting lines, such as might 
cross the background of a colored win- 
dow and be lost in the color, became in- 
tolerable. To so design the ornament 
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that everything should touch something 
else, no spray of the scroll work ending 
in the air; to avoid arbitrary lead lines 
almost wholly, making each necessary 
connection a part of the design as well 
as of the construction; to preserve in 
this net-work the legibility of the design 
and to distinguish the flesh and drapery 
from the scrollwork by the quality of 
the lines used; to obtain effects of light 
and dark by the openness or closeness 
of the leading—all this became a most 
entertaining puzzle to the designer, 
whatever it may prove to others. 
While I have spoken of leaded glass, 


the windows are actually put together 


with copper, and by means of reinforce 
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ment where practicable, and by backing 
the whole with plate glass, it was found 
possible to make them perfectly rigid 
without recourse to supporting bars, the 
presence of which would be more dis- 
turbing here than in colored windows. 
lhe glass used is what is known as “an- 
tique’—an imperfect, bubbly, slightly 
greenish glass—and an agreeable accent 
is given by the use of roundels of the 
same material in the border. The only 
painting employed is in the lettering and 


in the interior lines of the heads, the 
divisions of the fingeis, etc., which are 


done with black lines marrying perfectly 
with the opaque lines of the leading. 
Kenyon Cox. 
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page. 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
Nineteenth Century. 


OF 


Phyfe Furniture in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition at the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Che American section of the Hudson 
Fulton Celebration Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art contained 
much of interest to the homemaker. The 
three galleries devoted to this section 
were planned to show furniture used in 
this country from the days of the earli- 
est settlers until about the death of Ful 
ton, 1815. Nothing of the kind had ever 
been attempted before, although the Pen- 
dleton House, in Providence, is a per- 
manent exhibition of eighteenth-century 
furniture, and many New Englan:| 
towns, such as Deerfield, have a room 
or two fitted with “Colonial” furnish- 
ings. The Van Cortlandt Manor, Van 
Cortlandt Park, New York City, is an- 
other example where, under the aus- 
pices of the Colonial Dames of the State 
of New York, many pieces of ancestral 
furniture have been placed in an old set- 
ting in order that the people of to-day 


may know how those of a previous gen- 
eration lived. 





it remained, however, for the Metro- 
politan Museum to show the entire de- 
velopment of two centuries. The ar- 
rangement of the exhibition was a 
compromise between the Munich “room 
plan” and the typical ‘museum arrange- 


ment.” That is, the various pieces of 
furniture were grouped according to 
“style”; silver and pottery were placed 


on top of tables and chests, as they were 
originally intended to be, but, for safety’s 
sake, they were covered with glass; por- 
traits by American artists born before 
1800, were hung in such a way as to add 


to the general effect rather than to 
draw special attention to themselves; 


but, in general, the chronologicai plan 
was followed. 

The seventeenth-century room showed 
English carved chests, a cupboard and 
wainscot chairs brought over by the 
early colonists, as well as a chest, with 
one drawer made at Hadley, Mass., sev- 
eral pieces with the characteristic Con- 
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necticut pattern of the three sunflowers, 
and others showing Dutch influences, 
such as a six-legged highboy, with its 
original lowboy mate. 

In the middle gallery, the center of 
interest was the unpainted pine paneling 
with “beaufatt,” fireplace and_ door, 
which had formed the entire side of a 
room in a house built at Coventry, Con- 
necticut, in 1785 by Major Hibbard. 
Leading up to this were characteristic 
chairs, tables, highboys, lowboys and 
desks of the “Queen Anne” style, and 
many showing American modifications 
and combinations of earlier Euro- 
pean fashions. Beyond the paneling, 
there were to be seen the elaborate 
mahogany that were so pop- 
ular toward the end of the eighteenth 
century—a highboy and a lowboy made 
in Philadelphia, three desks (cabinet 
top, slant top and kneehole) with block 
fronts and carved shells, made in New- 
port, and chairs modeled on Chippen 
dale’s designs. 

It was the last room, however, which 
contained furniture that could best be 
adapted for use in the homes of to-day. 
Here the influences of Sheraton, Hep- 
plewhite and the Empire showed in 
lighter designs and the use of satinwoo:l 
inlay to relieve the dark mahogany. The 
place of honor, the platform at the end 
of the series of rooms, was reserved for 
the work of Duncan Phyfe, New York’: 
famous cabinetmaker of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The follow 
ing notes on Duncan Phyfe were pre 
pared for the catalogue of the exhibition 
by Mr. Ernest F. Hagan, a cabinetmake1 
who, in his long career, has made a spe- 
cial study of Phyfe pieces, having re- 
stored many. He lent for the exhibition 
an original bill which shows that in 1816 
Phyfe received $244 for 12 of his chairs, 
$122 for a sofa and $130 for a pair of 
card tables. There are two sketches of 
chairs on the back of the bill, and the 
lyre back one has a note indicating that 
with cane bottom the price was $22; 
cushion, $3; stuffed, $23. 

“Just after the close of the Revolu- 
tionary war, in 1783 or 1784, a Scotci 
family named Phyfe left their home at 
Loch Fannich, thirty miles from Inver- 
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ness, and settled in Albany, N, Y. Here 
the second son, Duncan, then about six- 
teen years old, learned the _ cabinet- 
maker’s trade, and after a time set up a 
shop for himself; but not finding work 
enough, moved to New York and set- 
tled in Broad Street, where most of the 
cabinetmakers were then located. After 
several changes, in 1795 he finally set- 
tled down at 35 Partition Street, then 
a part of what is now Fulton Street, 
where most of his work was done. !n 
1816 the name of the street was changed 
to Fulton, and Phyfe’s number became 
192 and 194. His dwelling was opposite 
his shop at number 193. 

“In 1837 we find him advertising un 
der the name of Duncan Phyfe & Sons, 
and in 1840 as Duncan Phyfe & Son. In 
1847 he retired from business, but still 
continued to live in Fulton Street until 
his death, which occured August 16, 
1854, in his eighty-sixth year. His wife, 
Rachel Salde, of Dutch stock and born 
in Holland, died three years before him. 

“Phyte’s work was of several styles, 
the best being done during the period 
when he carried out the traditions of 
Sheraton, prior to 1820. After that date 
his work became “Empire” in character, 
and after 1830 it degenerated into the 
heavy and nondescript veneered style of 
the times—the overdecorated and carved 
rosewood which Phyfe himseif 
called ‘butcher furniture.’ ” 

Ali the Phyfe pieces in the Hudson 
Fulton Exhibition were lent by Mr. R. T. 
Haines Halsey, of New York, to whose 
active co-operation much of the success 
of the exhibition was due. The accom- 
panying illustrations cannot give any 
realization of the perfect workmanship 
of these pieces. The wood is carefully 
selected, and decorative details are se- 
cured by panels of the same mahogany, 
but with the grain running in a different 
direction. This paneling is of unusual 
beauty in a card table received too late 
to be catalogued or illustrated. The top 
of the table, when open, shows eight 
curves, so carefully designed that there 
is not a straight line. This is an import- 


“Sets.” 


ant feature of Duncan Phyfe’s best 
work, verging on the Greek entasis. 
The stationary half rests in a rail 




















PHYFE bt 
edged with a narrow fillet. The cen- 
ter of each curve of the stationary 


top is accentuated by a small inlaid panel 
on the rail, with a turned drop below the 
panel. ‘The table rests on a center col- 
umn having a bulb carved with lines of 
nulling. I*rom this descend three legs, 
each carved with a single acanthus leaf, 
followed by groovings and ending in a 
brass lion claw foot. One of the feet is 
on a pivot and swings out to hold the 
drop leaf. 

lhe lyre was a favorite design with 
Phyte, who carved it with a delicate 
wreath and then inserted brass bars to 
simulate — strings. In the exhibition 
there were three chairs with lyre backs, 
the front legs being carved in the form 
of lions’ legs and feet. There was also 
(the only one of this type 
known), each arm of which consisted of 
two lyres. The table, with its column 
composed of crossed lyres, is a type of 
which several examples exist. 

Another favorite table base consisted 
of four columns, carved with acanthus 
leaves, resting on a small square shelf, 
below which the four legs, 


a sofa 


each carved 


with a single long leaf form, extend 
down in graceful curves and end in 
carved lion’s feet. There was a drop- 


leaf table of this type in the exhibition, 
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and the large dining-room table was 
composed of two of these bases, ending, 
however, in the brass lion’s feet, which 
he often substituted for the carved ones. 

The small tea table shows a less elab- 
orate form, but even here the four 
curves are carefully proportioned, and 
the edge of the table top is decorated 
by a double line of grooving. 

As a background for this remarkable 
group of early nineteenth-century furni- 
ture, there was a perfect example of a 


Colonial mantel with carved columns, 
and the central panel carved with a 
double ‘“‘sunburst.” This came from a 
house built at Mattewan, N. Y., by 
Abraham H. Schenck about 1798, and 
was lent by a great-granddaughter of 
lulton—Mrs. Alice Crary Sutcliffe. 


\bove the mantel hung a portrait of 
Fulton by Benjamin West, which be- 
longs to Mr. R. Fulton Ludlow, from 
whom also the large portrait of 
Joel Barlow, painted by Robert Fulton. 
The smaller portrait of Barlow, also by 
Fulton, which hung immediately on the 
left of the inventor’s own likeness, was 
lent by Judge Peter T. Barlow. An artist 
as well as an inventor, it was most fitting 
that an exhibition of American art 
should form part of the Fulton celebra- 
tion. Florence N. Levy. 
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Phyfe Sofa with Lyre Arms. 
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Drop Leaf 


Table. 


By Duncan Phyfe 
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Table. 
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By Duncan Phyfe. 
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Phyfe Table with Quintuple Curve Drop Leaves. 























Piano Bench—Base 
EXHIBIT; 
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by Phyfe, Top Modern. 


LENT 


BY 


R. 


T. 


HAINES HALSEY, ESQ. 
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Tea Table. By Duncan Phyfe 























Phyfe Table with Triple Curve Drop Leaves. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM EXHIBIT; LENT BY R. T. HAINES HALSEY, ESQ. 
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Arm Chair. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM EXHIBIT: 


Phyfe 














Since its first issue, 
ilmost twenty years 
THE : 

igo, the Architectural 

WORK OF Record has been con- 
CARRERE & stantly endeavoring to 
illustrate and to ap 

HASTINGS ee. 
praise the work of the 
more important firms 


architecture in all 
During that period it 


irticles on almost all 


and individuals practicing 


parts of the country. 


has published the archi- 


tects who have obiained distinction among 


their professional associates, and so far as 
the management of the magazine can judge 
from what its friends and its enemies say 
about it, the Architectural Record has made 
its most useful contribution to American 


architectural progress by means of this 


series of articles. 


The advance in our archi- 


tectural standards depends upon nothing so 


much as upon the full and discriminating 
recognition of the real achievements of con- 
temporary architects. It is by means of such 
recognition that the architects themselves 


obtain the following and the standing neces 
Sary for the maintenance and the betterment 
standards. It 


of their personal 


is by means 


of such recognition that formative traditions 
are established, and that the younger prac- 
titioners are freed from the struggles which 
embarrassed the early work of their pre- 
decessors It is by means of such recogni 
tion t e breach between technical archi- 


ectur ideals and popular architectural 
preferences has been somewhat diminished: 
ind it can only be still further diminished 
through the still more discriminating recog- 
nition of what is best in American archi- 
tecture by a still larger public 

I this series of the greater American 
Y tects there has been, however, one flag 
rant Omission No number has as yet been 
devoted to the work of Carrére & Hastings. 
During these twenty years the Architectural 
Record has, indeed, published at different 
times a lars proportion of Messrs. Carrére 





& Hastings’ buildings; but it has never pub 
The 


omission will be repaired in the January issue 


lished any complete collection of them 


of the magazine. That number will be de- 
voted exclusively to the work of Carrére & 
Hastings, and the different phases of their 


architectural achievement will be portrayed 
as completely as is possible within the « 
of a periodical 


quently be 


overs 
publication. It will 


the 


conse 


one of largest books ever 
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will 
fifty 
utmost care, 


Architectural Record. It 
hundred 
the 


the 
more 


issued by 


contain than one and 


selected with 


illustrations, 


for the purpose of establishing every type of 


arranged 
the 
and in 


and 
so that 


building designed by them, 


chronologically as far 


is possible . 


reader may inter for himself how far 


What way their work has developed 


There is a very real sense, in which this 


Carrére & Hastings number 
sidered the 
series. It 


there 


may be con- 


culminating issue of the whol 


character, not bec 
other 
work has been 


has this 


Luse 


have not been firms of archi 


as considerable in 
but be- 


‘ 


the peculiar place occupied by Car- 


whose 


tects 


bulk and as admirable in quality, 


cause of 


rére & Hastings work in the architectural 
movement of their time. The policy and 
methods of that firm sum up better than 
the policy and methods of any one of their 
associates, the really formative ideas and 
standards which have come to prevail in 
American architecture during the last quar- 
ter of a century. In an altogether except- 
ional way they have carried on that which 
was best in the traditional American archi- 
tectural past, and they have anticipated by 
their example the probable movement of 


the next 
made 


architecture 
eration. If 
contributes a great and 


American gen 


during 


this claim can be good it 


a unique distinction; 


ind the text accompanying the illustrations 
of the buildings of Carrére & Hastings will 
be devoted chiefly to an attempt to make it 
good. The purpose of the article will be to 


establish the relation of Carrére & Hastings 


ind ideas which 


irchitectural de 


to the most important forces 


ire determining American 


velopment, and we believe that the net re- 
sult of any candid and unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the whole subject will be to 


justify the assertion of an exceptionally 


representative quality for the work accom 
plished by them 
THE The convention of the 
INSTITUTE American Institute 
AND LEAGUE Architects will be hel 
CONVENTIONS in Washington on the 
14th, 15th and 16th of 
IN December, while that 
WASHINGTON of the Architectural 


League is to immediate- 
the llth, 15th 14th of 
The reason given for making the 
dates of the national archi 


ly precede it on and 
December. 


convention 
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tectur bodies overlap is that certain mat- 
ters of vital importance to the profession 
are expected to arise. And it is hoped that 
steps may thus be taken looking to a more 

iniforn nd harmonious course of action 
Nearly every city of 
any importance in the 

THE ts : 

United States now has 
DEVELOPMENT an organization com- 
OF THE posed of contractors 
BUILDERS and building material 
EXCHANGE manufacturers with 
club rooms or headquar 
ters I lany cases a display of materials 
is made part of this organization or Ex- 
lange and the public cordially invited to 
inspect various sorts of building material's, 
sup} furnishings and specialties. Archi 
tect frequently honorary members and 
co-operate in many ways by bringing in their 
clients to see samples, working models or 
the tual materials. The success of this 
features ly depends on its location, and 
in Ba and Philadelphia, where the 





exhibit is on ‘‘street 


level” in 
building, the 


a conveniently 


number of visitors 


makes this feature of the Exchange highly 
successful. The Baltimore Exchange owns 
the building in which the club rooms and 


exhibits are located, using the main floor for 


exhibition purposes, the second floor for club 


headquarters, committee rooms, ete, and 
renting out the floors above New Orleans 
eases building occupied in this manner 


ind other cities are rapidly taking up the 
Serving as a rendezvous for contrac- 

tors, a place where they may find on file 
I s of buildings on which bids are wanted, 
the Builder’s Exchange acts for the manu- 
lrer’s agent as a Clearing House Free 
elephone service to members, a library and 


other features have made the Exchange idea 


popular d often a power toward concerted 


on on Civic improvement matters and the 


gene good of the community 
If the appearance of 
1 new magazine does 
not always mean that 
TWO NEW there is public demand 
MAGAZINES for it, the event at 
least indicates a belief 
that there is such de- 
mand, and that belief 
may be properly treated with respect until it 


is disproved. 
is undoubted 
this fall of 


significance in the 
two new magazines of special 
These Art and Progress, 
is to be issued monthly by the recently 


appearance 


character are 


which 


AND COMMENTS. 
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ta 
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organized American Federation of Arts, 
With headquarters in Washington; and The 
American City, which is published in New 
York. The last named dated its initial num- 


ber September. It carries an impressive list 


cf names as members of its Advisory Board 


which 


may or may not mean anything, 
and it proposes to present the current civic 
betterment news in a popular and practical 
way. If it succeeds in this, and as the idea 


has been under consideration for three years, 


there would seem to have been time to make 


plans carefully, one would think that there 
was now a sufficiently large section of the 
American public interested in civic affairs 
to give such a magazine a good hold. Art 
and Progress, issued as the organ of the 
Federation of Arts rather than as a money 
making proposition, is at once assured of a 
comparatively small, but influential, deeply 


interested number of 
initial (November) issue, the 
that the magazine 
month to month ‘a chronicle of 


accomplishment in the broad field of art in- 


and well scattered 


readers In the 
will 


statement is made 


give from 


dicative of development, and thus diffuse 
the knowledge of work worthy of emula- 
tion;’”’ that “there will be short articles by 
authoritative writers on painting, sculpture, 
architecture, the arts and crafts, civic art, 
as related to everyday life;’’ and reviews of 
current exhibitions and books. Both maga- 
zines start out very well as regards their 


contents. In Art and Progress it is interest- 


ing to learn that already the American 
Federation of Arts has a strength in mem- 
bership which none of those who issued the 


call to its party last 
cipated for it so soon Within 


birthday spring anti- 


four months 


of the time of its organization, forty-eight 
societies of one kind and another had sought 


affiliation as between three 
“chiefly painters, 
architects’—had become 
“and this during the 


chapters, and 


ind four hundred 


persons 


sculptors and asso- 


ciate members summer 


season.’ 


word 
English 


Scapa—the single 


with which the 


CURBING re : ia : 
Society for Checking 
EXCESSES the Abuses of Public Ad- 
IN tising has abbreviated 
its g title—has is- 

ADVERTISING it lons title—has i 


sued as the latest 

ber of 
Beautiful World,’ 
two three 


num- 
its occasional 
a pamphlet of 
hundred pages. It 


journal, “A 


between and 


forms a remarkable compendium of infor- 

mation concerning the campaign to over- 

come abuses of advertising, for it covers a 

five years’ war and is issued as a Handbook 
4 
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or Manual giving abundant material for 
papers and lectures and innumerable sug 
gestions for action. Following a brief out- 
line of “‘Proceedings and Events” since 1903, 
the pamphlet is divit -d into eleven sections 
The first, giving an account of the acts of 
the society in recent years, adds to the rec- 
ord of these actions the special considerations 
that guided the society in each particular 
case—a very interesting discussion. Section 
two is made up of selected extracts from 
pamphlets and other documents issued by 
the society. Section III. is an anthology 
from independent sources—as a letter from 
William Morris, an appeal to London au- 
thorities by the Royal Institute of British 
Archiiects, quotations from letters (including 
one from Honoiulu), an article by Canon 
Rawnsley, quotations from pertinent letters 
to newspapers, etc. Section IV. contains 
English acts, by-laws, Home Office instruc- 
tions, judicial rulings, and legal forms. In 
Section V. there are “Official Reports Re- 
specting the Practice in Foreign Countries 
as to Taxation and Regulation.’ Section VI. 
summarizes recent legislation in France, 
Germany, the United States and New Zeal 
and, and adds reports of debates and illus- 
trative matter. Section VII. is composed of 
a paper submitted at the Congrés Inter- 
national pour la Protection des Paysages, in 
Paris in October, 19L9. It presents a study 
of the sentiment in the United Kingdom re- 
garding the advertising problem. Section 
VIII. is devoted to “Events and Opinion in 
the United States,’ the activities of the 
American Civic Association occupying a 
considerable amount of this space. Section 
IX. gathers together examples of the work 
of various local associations in England that 
have taken steps to curb the excesses of 
advertising in public. Sections X. and XI 
are devoted to Scapa itself, outlining its ob- 
jects, methods and constitution, giving its 
reasons, aims, etc., and the names of so 
cieties with which it is in correspondence or 
co-operation. There are nine in this country. 
As a supplement to the pamphlet there is 
issued a financial statement, and the ex 
traordinary thing about it is that so much 
has been accomplished, that there was pos- 
sible such persistent and vigorous activity 
and then that there was compiled such a 
record of that activity, with resources so 
slender. The financial statement, which is 
most complete and minute, covers six full 
years, and during all that time the average 
income has been less than $300 a year! This 
can mean only one thing: Such devoted and 
self-sacrificing service on the part of the 


Hon. Secretary, Richardson Evans, as we do 
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not find in simliar work in the United States. 
We do a good deal, sometimes; but it is 
doubtful if that record can be anywhere 
matched. 

The Metropolitan Im- 
provement League of 
SOME Boston has commenced 
the issuance through its 

WORTH WHILE 2 


DEEDS 


secretary, Sylvester 


Baxter, of little illus 
trated bulletins, under 
the copyrighted title, 
“The Better City’’—the title, by the way, of 
a copyrighted book published a couple of 
years ago in Los Angeles. The purpose of 
the League is described as follows: To strive 
“for a better ordered, an effectively organ- 
ized, and correspondingly more beautiful, 
Boston. Beauty, however, is sought only as 
the natural expression of order, organization 
and efficiency.’””’ That the Bulletin is well 
prepared, goes without saying. An account 
of things the League has done brings out 
With emphasis its architectural interest 
Thus, Winnisimmet Square in Chelsea, 
which is regarded as one of the best de- 
signed open spaces in Boston, having been 
proposed as a site for a post office building, 
a committee of the League held a confer- 
ence with the Chelsea Board of Control; a 
few days later a mass meeting of citizens de- 
clared almost unanimously against such lo- 
cation for the building, and the idea has now 
been given up. Again, the League is taking 
steps to avert any use of the vacant land op- 
posite the Sears Chapel on the Riverway in 
Srookline which would seriously injure the 
effect of that simple and finely proportioned 
tower—one of the most beautiful architect 
ural landmarks of Greater Boston, and a 
celebrated feature of the city’s park scenery 
Yet again, it is through the efforts of the 
League that the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company has adopted a higher standard of 
civic art in the designing of its new struc- 
tural work. The president of the company is 
a member of the League, and he secured the 
consent of his directors to the appointment 
of a committee of architects, selected by the 
Boston Society of Architects, to advise it in 
the matter of a design for that part of the 
structure which crosses Arborway, and in 
similar problems. Results are the handsome 
viaduct at Arborway crossing, the viaduct 
that carries the line across the Charles 
River just below the new dam and cause- 
way, the well designed brackets for the sup- 
port of trolley wires on Commonwealth 
Avenue and on the new Cambridge Bridge; 
the good taste shown in the tile and metal 
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connected with the 
Washington Street tunnel, and some of the 
tations. 


work, lettering, etc., 


new elevate The League has sup- 
ported cessful movement to preserve 
the ! toyall House in Medford, has 
successfully opposed the proposed demoli 
tion of the historic West Church, now the 
West End branch of the Public Library; has 
taken an active interest in the laying out at 
adequate width of the monumental street 
which leads to the Fenway from opposite the 
Harvard Medical School, and is contributing 
to the Boston 1915 
“Picturesque Boston” 


Exposition a _ special 


exhibition, consisting 


of photographs, paintings, 
This is a record of achievement that is well 


worth while 


drawings, etc. 


As we have been 
hearing much concern 


ing the lessons which 


LEARNING England was able to 
LESSONS learn from Germany in 
the various Continenta! 

town-planning toul 
it is refreshing and in- 
te ng me upon a summary of the les- 


sons Which the Germans consider that they 
drew from England in the return visit a 
Herr Bernhard Kampff- 
yer, in a letter to the secretary of the 


few months ago 
English Garden City Association, says that 
what most impressed his ccuntrymen was 
the amount that had been done by private 
nitiative in the way of housing and town 
planning—a conclusion which is a natural 
rollary to the Englishman’s wonder at 
imount which the Germans accomplish 
in these directions through official means and 
legislation “Our system of barrack build- 
ing,” says Herr Kampffmeyer, ‘is totally 
vrong from every point of view, and if we 
would arrive at better towns we shall have 
to accept cottage building.’’ It is this which, 
in his estimation, makes English towns su 
perior to German, even though the latter be 
better planned “And we have not only to 
adopt the system of cottage building, but we 
have also to learn from you the manner of 
cottage building, which has become in Ger- 
many nearly a lost art. But the way to such 
towns will be very hard for us, as our build- 
ing by-laws hamper cheap cottage building 
much more than yours, and as our town 
land—mostly in consequence of barrack 
building—is very much dearer.” This seems 
to round out the international testimony 
that America can learn most about town- 
Planning from Germany and most about 
housing from England, and that if she shall 


turn these lessor; to good practical account, 
and apply them with her wonted energy, she 
may get far better results than have yet 
been attained in either England or Ger- 
many. 


The diagonal park- 
way from the city hall 


BEAUTIFUL in Philadelphia to Fair- 
mount Park should not 
BECAUSE : 
be considered only as a 
USEFUL 


feature of the city 
beautiful; it is also a 
step toward the city 
practical. This was the very common-sense 
idea which was recently brought out by D. 
Knickerbacker Boyd, President of the Phila- 
delphia chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, in an interview in the Public 
Ledger. “In this country,” said -he, ‘‘we 
are on the threshold of a great era of city 
reconstruction,” and the parkway, he pointed 
oui, was the beginning of this work in Phil- 
adelphia. The city’s newer parts are looked 
fter in accordance with modern ideas of 

ty building, but the older, inner portions 
need reconstruction to adapt them to the 
vastly increased traffic that the growth in 
population and business, and the extension 
of traffic lines has thrown upon them. “It 
is precisely as if Philadelphia,” he said, and 
the comment will apply widely, “were a very 
body, the arteries and 
veins of which had not increased since its 


much overgrown 


infancy. It is suffering from congestion and 
is calling for relief. It needs not only en- 
larged arteries and avenues, but more of 


them An operation is imperative. The 
Board of Surveyors, in adopting the plans 
for the parkway, are preparing to make the 
first incision. Let the cut be deep and wide— 
hurt, of course, but pain is often a 
necessary adjunct to relief, and it is better 
than to allow present painful conditions to 
continue.”’” The Public Ledger, in approving 
“Nothing can be 
really beautiful that is not primarily fitted to 
its purpose. In architecture- pre-eminently, 
all beauty grows out of utility, and in the 
development ot a city the practical uses of 
civic life must be the foundation of sound 
aesthetics. diagonal avenues 
-d in Philadelphia because they are 
needed .or the public convenience, and be- 
cause they would adapt the outgrown plan 
of the present city to modern requirements. 
The recognition that the best planned cities 
are the most beautiful is at the bottom of 
the agitation for municipel improvement 
that is manifest in all our American com- 
munities.”’ 


editorial comment, says: 


Thus broad 


are de: 








THE 


that 


statutes” 


In appreciation 


‘“*frock-coated 


and stone or bronze 


SCULPTURE 
FOR 
PARKS 


prancing 
material 
insuffi 


soldiers on 
like 


artistic 


horses of 
possess 
ciency as 
landscape beauty of the 
parks, there was held in Chicago a year ago 


respects the 


an outdoor sculpture show. That was in 
Humboldt Park. The success of the exhi- 
bition led to a repetition of the experiment 


this year, when, again through the co-opera- 
tion of the Art West Park 
Society, 
autumn in 
setting 


Institute, the 
and the Municipal Art 
an exhibition was held in the 
Park The selected 


well adapted to the 


board, such 





Garfield was 


purpose in mind. The 


forn division centered around the hand 
some wate! vurt, With its border of floral 
I ng, its walks and turf, and outline of 


shrubbery screening it from the surrounding 


imental vista terminates 


end in the great bandstand and at th 


ther in the w boat house The bandstand 


end of the vista was strengthened by balanc- 
Lorado Taft’s Washing- 
ton, twenty feet high, and Daniel C. French’s 
World’s Fair Statue of the Republic. 


these and 


ing on either sid 


Facing 

the bandstand were two heroi« 
architectural groups, by Charles J. Mulligan, 
; 1 and Knowl 
ge’’ modeled for the Supreme Court build- 
Springfield, Ill The four 
formed in their grouping, a critic 


‘Justice and Power” and ‘‘Law 


ed 


ing in creations 


notes, “an 


effective monumental vista, suggestive of 


the possibilities in decorating the ends of a 
plaza or Single life-size figures 


boulevard.” 


and groups, telling a simply, 
vere ranged through the 


entrances to the garden were 


simple story 
W flower garden. The 
also marked by 
sculpture, and around the larger basin in 
sculpture 
regular But the 
part of the exhibit, because the 
that of the informal divi- 
consisting of sculpture scattered along 
drives in the park 
Here especially the purpose was, as Mr. 
described it, to 


the water 
placed at 


eourt symbolic was 


intervals more 
interesting 
more novel, was 
sion, 
the curving landscape. 
Taft 
coated 


substitute for long 


statesmen and restless warriors “figures of 


airy grace, fit denizens of woods and mead- 
that should fit into the out- 
door spirit of the parks. notable, 
in the opinion of many, ‘“Rodinesque”’ 
conception, “The Spirit of the Mines.’”’ The 
that of Mr. Mulligan, of the Art 
Institute, and it was worked out by the stu- 
dents in his advanced class in sculpture. 
There is a great mass of rock, peopled with 
the half imprisoned spirits of the mines. 
These forms are half 


ows’’—figures 
The most 


was 


idea was 


wistful, elusive seen 
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emerged from ledges and projections, and 


only the figure of the man himself, the miner, 
wrought, he sitting on one of the 
ledges, in the center of the composition, be 
neath a cliff-like 
“That such an vuld 


have been completed for art’s sake is a rare 


is clearly 


mass. A 
ambitious 


reviewer says 


composition 


record of industry as well as of art, for the 


work stands twenty-five feet high, twenty 
five by sixteen at the base, and mbodies 
thirty figures 


The exposition vhole 


aroused exceptional popular interest 


One of the famous 
hotels of the yuntry, if 
A not of the world, is the 
UNIQUE Mission Inn t River 
le, California A 

HOTEL . 
large addition h een 
constructed during the 
ist Su nel nd the 
descriptions suggest that in interest it Is 
fully in keeping with the traditions f the 
der portions The addition, which nsists 
primarily of Music room and Banquet hall 
takes the form of a monastery. From the east 
end of the hotel’s great lobby, a few steps 


Mus 


which is a big organ and a stage where 


lead down to the 


room, at one nd of 
season a mission play is to be given 
paintings in above the st 
sent 


panels 





music as it existed among the I 


and in the lives of the mission fathers A 
few steps more bring one down to the Ban- 
quet hall, where the mural decoration will 


vrarbecue From the Music room’s 


depict a 


north side, and connected by cloister, open 
five small ‘“‘chapels.”” The paintings these 
are to represent scenes from the lives of San 


Francisco, Santa Barbara, and other saints 


of special 


tect is <A! 


by George M. Stone 


interest in California The archi 


thur Benton and the paintings are 


the use f vindow 


WINDOW 


boxes to brighten stern 


BOXES facades is much more 
AND THE common in Europe than 
in America, and that 


LIKE . 1 
the Germans especially, 


with their national love 
have carried this form of 
decoration to great lengths. A 


German magazine 


of flowers, exterior 
German 
writer in a “Der Stadte 
travel 
examples. 
He speaks of the Town Hall in Karlsruhe as 
the best known instance of the decoration of 
a public building in a large this 
means. Every window of the structure has 

long box 


bau’’—has recently given in notes of 


some very interesting concrete 


way by 


its box and a extends across the 
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recessed balcony of the central pavilion. “I 
do not know,” the writer says, ‘“‘whether the 
year, but this 
petunias whose 
There are in 
placed above the 
other, the petunias in the upper box falling 


same plants are used every 


blue 
olor and size were distinctive. 


year it was the new 


each case two boxes, one 


ver the plants in the lower one, and stand- 


ing upright are geraniums.”’ On the balcony 


of the new theatre in Frankfort-on-the 
Main long strands of ampelopsis were used 
and he says they were very lovely as they 


swayed in the wind. The pink ivy geranium 


is the flower most in use all through Ger- 
many for window box cultivation. The writer 
speaks with admiration of the flower boxes 
that surround the great elect light poles 


at Landshut and Trier, at a height of about 
five meters from the 


filled 


ground These 


were 


“luxuriantly’’ and did much to brighten 


the street. In Vienna, if memory serves, 


flower baskets are attached to the trolley 


In our own Denver 


poles on a certain street 


wreaths were hung from the poles last 


Christmas time by order of the mayor, and 


in Rochester this autumn the 


trolley poles 


on a business street leading to an industrial 





exhibition carried hanging 


or four 


baskets for three 


weeks with decorative effect 


very 


Window boxes are beginning to appear on 


some American school buildings, and it 


might be a good thing to incorporate them 


structural way in some of the new 
model tenements 


In the September is 
sue of the Brickbuilder 

FOR : 
there appears an inter- 


MONOCHROME 
REPRODUC- 
TION 


esting article on the 
pictorial representation 
of architecture. It is 


about and illustrated by 


som» of the recent 
architectural renderings in color of Jules 
Guerin. One is prompted by the excellence 
of the article to remark that the illustrations 


fail to bear out the author’s sentiments, not 


because Jules Guerin’s work does not de 


serve the praises which the Brickbuilder art- 
icle sings about it, but because these senti 
based on the work itself 
reproductions of it. The 
Jules Guerin’s subjects do not 


ments are 


on the 


and not 
fact is that 
lend themself 
Anyone fa- 
miliar with Guerin rendering can picture to 
himself that the shadows which 
almost lost in 


to monochrome reproduction. 


have been 
reproduction were painted in 
a delicate transparent blue and that the reds 
which reproduce so bluntly and harshly are 
indeed gentle original. The 
Guerin work can, of course, be justly repro 
duced, as 


enough in the 


witness the beautiful color plates 
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recently published by the Century Company 
Which exhibit the subjects 
high a quality of 
any of 


as promising as 
architectural rendering as 
which we 

We are 
tention 


have knowledge. 
prompted to call the architects’ at- 


to this subject of rendering and re 


production and comment thereon, because 
they are so often disappointed at mono- 
chrome reproductions of their color work 


for just the 
that 


reason 


that it is unsuitable for 


form of 


reproduction. 
There is a method of color rendering 
takes into account the science of isochromy 


by which only such colors are used as wi 


when photographed and reproduced in 


monochrome retain precisely thoss lor 


values” which they have in the orig 
Unless this method is strictly adhered in 
all rendering for publication the effect ist 
ds be ul satisfactory. 
On page 321 of the November issue ir 


rections are to be noted as follows: 


The house of Peter G. Thomson, Esq., is 
located at College Hill, Ohio, and not at 
Hamilton, Ohio, as there stated. 


The name of Mr 


. . h! » . 
James Gamble Rogers, 


hitect, 


was there erroneously 


Thomson’s ar 


given as John Gamble 


Rogers. 
On page 325 the illustration at t 
the page is erroneously Thomson 
Room. This room 


accountable way 


entitled 


Dining was in some un- 


associated by our phtogra- 


pher with Mr. Thomson’s house at College 
Hill, and we are unable to state its yrrect 
) tion 

In the aptions under the illustration of 
the W. B. Dickson and E. P. Earle houses 


published in the November issue, the name 
of Mr. William J. Rogers, Mr. Frank E. 
Wallis’s associate, was inadvertently omitted. 

In the article in the September number of 
the Architectural Record on the ‘Work of 
William A. Potter,’ the entire “parochial 
plant’ of St John’s, at Stamford, Conn., 
was ascribed to that architect. 
tion was erroneous. 


This ascrip- 
The church is from Mr. 
Potter’s designs, but the subordinate parish 


buildings were erected some years before, 
from the designs of the late Richard M. 


Upjohn. 


The distribution lists for the new edition of 
“Sweet’s Index” are now being compiled and 
that all good 
enough, if they desire a copy promptly, to re 
port to The Architectural 
changes in firm 


it is requested architects be 


tecord Company 
that 
may have occurred since the distribution of 
the 1909 edition of the book. 


any name or address 
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In the letter of gift 


MR. STURGIS’S printed in the _ Intro- 


SUCCESSOR duction to the Catalog 
ON THE of the Henry O. Avery 
AVERY Memorial Architectural 
LIBRARY Library of Columbia 

COMMISSION College, 1895, occurs the 


following paragraph: 

“It is our wish that the purchases made 
for the Avery Architectural Library be made 
exclusively by a commission of three persons, 
namely, the Librarian of Columbia College, 
the Professor or acting Professor of the 
Architectural Department of the School of 
Mines, and Mr. Russell Sturgis, of New York, 
whose successor, in case of his declination at 
any time, is to be selected by the other two 
members of the commission as above, to be 
always an architect and not immediately con- 
nected with Columbia College.” 

In this way the founders of the library gave 
to Mr. Sturgis a controlling position in its 
management, which was proper, as the con 
ception of a standard architectural library in 
the City of New York was primarily his 
During the last ten years of his life Mr. 
Sturgis approved every purchase made from 
the income of the Avery Fund. Mr. Sturgis’s 
death has left this honorable  pcesition 
vacant 

As his successor the surviving members of 
the Purchasing Committee of the Avery 
Library, the late Dr. Canfield, of the Library, 
and Professor Hamlin, of the Architectural 
Department, have elected Mr. Glenn Brown, 
Secretary of the American Institute of 


Architects and author of the monumental 
“History of the United States Capitol.” This 
selection is approved by Mr. Stugis’s friends 
and by Mrs. Avery and her son, and will 
commend itself to all those who are inter- 
ested in the architectural profession and in 
the standard architectural library. 

The Avery Library in Columbia University 
is the standard collection of the architectural 
profession in the United States It is well 
endowed, generously supported, and protected 
by provisions of the letter of gift of the 
founders. 

It proposes to include all the best books on 
architecture In addition to its architectural 
books, a large amount of material on sub 
jects of collateral interest has drifted into 
the collection; painting, sculpture and decora- 
tive design in general. 

In the Avery collection there are between 
18,000 and 19,000 volumes. In addition to 
this, the University Library possesses in its 
circulating department an indeterminate 
mass of artistic material which is probably 
equivalent to 10,000 volumes. Altogether, the 
University Library contains between 28,000 
and 30,000 volumes on various subjects con- 
nected with the fine arts—a much larger 
number than is to be tound in any other 
library in America. 

Thanks to the consideration and self-con- 
trol of its readers, it has been found pra¢ 
ticable to make all this material freely ac- 
cessible to the general public, and especially 
accessible to the University public. 


E.R. S 





Book Reviews 


Brief Notes on New Works of Interest to Architects 


TOWN PLANNING; PAST, PRESENT AND 


POSSIBLE. By H. Inigo Triggs, A. R. 
I. B. A. With 175 illustrations. London: 
Methuen & Co. Imported by Charles 


Seribner’s Sons, New York. $5 

This volume presents a scholarly and thor- 
ough résumé of the present status of a sub- 
ject that may well be regarded as a new 
science which is a link between Architecture, 
or perhaps preferably, Art and Sanitation. 
The technical literature dealing with this 
subject is remarkably scant, in English prac- 
tically nil, outside of papers read in Con- 
gresses, and the columns of the periodical 
press. 

The present volume discusses types of An- 
cient and Modern Towns, the Circulation of 
Traffic, Town Expansion, the Planning of 
Streets, the Planning of Squares and open 


spaces The volume is well printed, finely 

illustrated with plans and photo-engravings 

and merits the serious attention of architects 

THE DECORATION AND FURNITURE OF 
ENGLISH MANSIONS DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEETH 
CENTURIES. By Francis Lenygon. 
London: T. Werner Laurie. Imported by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $10 net. 

Those who are particularly interested in 
the study of the Arts of the Renaissance in 
England will welcome the wealth of unfami- 
liar illustrations which constitute the major 
value of this handsome book. These illus- 
trations, with few exceptions, have been de- 
rived from a collection at No. 31 Old Bur- 
lington St., London. There are some pic- 
tures of interiors well worthy of study, but 
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BOOK 


these will not interest our readers to 
thing like the same degree as ‘“‘the details” 
chimney pieces, chairs, mirrors, plaster ceil- 
ings and _ friezes cornices, wall brackets, 
carpets cabinets, tapestries, over two hun 
dred example 
The text itself is not negligible, but then 
the text would have to be of rare quality to 
itch the admirably selected illustrations 
hich must prove of material value to the 
decorator and the architect 
: STRUCTURAL DETAILS OR ELEMENTS 
OF DESIGN IN HEAVY FRAMING. By 
| Henry 8S. Jacoby, Prof. of Bridge Engi- 
\ neering in Corne University. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. $2.25 net 
In his preface the author says: “The title 
f this volume is a course of instruction con 
ljucted by the author in the College of Civil 
Engineering Corne University during the 
past 19 years In this course the students 
receive their first instruction in the applica 
tion of the principles of mechanics to the de- 
signs { the le ils of structures.’ The vol- 
| ume is devoted to the application of these 


‘onstructio! 


LIGHT AND HEAVY TIMBER FRAMING 





MADE EASY. By Fred T. Hodgson. Over 
10 illustrations and diagrams. Chicago 
Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
The works of this author are well known 
This book was written mainly to instruct the 


venter It is well done from this 


THE ARTS CONNECTED 
ING Lectures 


Desi 


WITH 


raftsmanship 


BUILD- 
ind 
Hall, 


Com- 


on ( 
gn ivered at C 


London Wall, for the 


irpenter’s 


Worshipful 


pany f Carpenters By R. W. Schultz; 
C. F. A. Voysey; E. Guy Dawber; Law- 
rence A. Turner; F. W. Troup; A. Rom- 


ney Green; M. H. 
Spooner 
by T. Raffles 
tions of old and n 
B. T. Batsford 
Scribner's Sons, 

The 
this ec 


Baillie Scott; Chas. 
Edited 
YS illustra 


Gardner. 
With 


ste 
OrkK 


ind J. Starkie 
Davison 

odern London: 
Imported by Charles 
New York. 2 net 
names of the are well k 
the 


originated 


authors wn 
Arts 


in 


yuntry in 
afts 


in connection with 


and Cr movement which 


England some years ago and has produced 
in Great Britain some of the most valuable 
work of later times, work that has not been 
without an extensive influence in Continental 
Europe and in the United States. The text 
of this little book is the work of admirably 
sincere men, inspired by ideals that suffer 


only because of certain limitations. 
feel, in reading these that 


One may 


pages, 


honesty is 


any-almest as 
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the inspiration of the new 
matter of beauty. 
that 


inspiration and 


movement as the greater 


Yo one can question, however, beauty 


resulted from the beauty 


fa very sterling quality at that. A glance 
it the illustrations given in the volume we 
ire considering will convince the most 
skeptica The book is well worth reading, 
ilthough some ff the views expressed are 
open to question for reasons upon which the 


authors seemingly placed little value. We 


feel, for instance, that no fecund advance 


can be made in the arts or the crafts that 
does not reform from, rather than against, 
modern conditions. The past may well in- 
deed be our teacher, but never again the 
master 


ENGLISH C 
FROM 
THE 


HURCH ARCHITECTURE 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
REFORMATION. By G. A. T. Mia- 


dleton, A. R. I. B. A. London: Francis 
Griffiths 

The writer of this littl olume is known 

to our readers as a contributor to the pages 


1f this 
the 


ably is 


about 
invari 


magazine. There is no question 

He 
is fixed concretely on 
hand Most of our 


architecture suffers 


author’s ympetency writes 
one whose eye 
the subject-matter in 


ing on 


unprofessional writ 
from a contrary defect. The present volume 


does not pretend to be exhaustive, has noth- 
ing of the scope of Bond's “Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England,’ but being written at 
first hand can confidently be recommended 


to architects or laymen who desire a general 


uutline study of English architecture. 


church 
ARCHITECTURE, ITS 
AND DEVELOPMENTS, WITH 
OF MONUMENTS AND BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES. By Arthur Kingsley Porter. 
New York: The 
We have 


MEDLEVAL 
GINS 


LISTS 


ORI 


Baker & Taylor Co. 


immediately above, of 


spoken, 


works on Gothi irchite Messrs. 


Middleton ; bring to mind 
at once the remarkable contribution of Mr. 


ture by 


ind Bond, which 


Porter which, however, cannot be justly 
treated in a short notice. No student in- 
terested in the subject can ignore tnrs 


scholarly study of 


Mediaeval 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Pa.D., l. B. BD., 
Princeton 
Macmillan C 


Architecture. 


GREEK 
quand, 
Archae 

York 
This 


hand 


By Allan 
Prof. of Art 
University 


Mar- 
and 
ology, New 
ympany. 
forms one of that 
of Archaeology and Antiqui- 
Prof. Percy Gardner and Prof. 
Prof. Marquand’s contribu- 
worthy addition to this most excel- 
logically arranged 


excellent series 


book 
of books 
ties edited by 
Francis Kelsey 
tion is a 
lent rk is 


The w 


series. 
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for the student. We do not any 
treatise of the same compass in English that 


know of 


is so thoroughly satisfactory for its purposes. 
THE ART OF THE PLASTERER. An 
account of the decorative development of 


the craft, chiefly in England from 
the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Cen- 


with 
of the classic 


tury, chapters on the_= stucco 

period and of the Italian 
Renaissance, also on sgraffito, pargetting, 
Scottish Irish and Modern plaster work. 
By George P. sankart, Architect and 
Craftsman. London: B. T. satsford. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It cannot be long before the 

oncrete construction 


development of 


now moving apace in 
this country will reawaken a lively interest 
the plasterer. Apart 
from the adequate work of the late Mr. Wm. 
Miller, Plain and Decorative,” 
which, however, deals mainly with the tech- 
nical 


in the neglected art of 
“Plastering, 
there is no book 


in English that treats of the plasterer’s art 
on its decorative 


side of the subject; 
side, except the one of 
which we are now speaking. This book may 
be literally an inspiration to current archi- 
tectural practice. The text is adequate, the 
illustrations of the 
would be 


very highest value It 


difficult to suggest a more valuable 


addition to the architect's library from 


among recent architectural publications 
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MODERN HOMES, 
PLES OF 


SELECTED 
DWELLING 
illustrated by MT. 


EXAM- 
HOUSES De 
scribed and Raffles 
Davison, Hon. A. R. I. B. A., with a fore- 
Aston Webb, R. A. London: 
Bell & New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.25 net 


word by Sir 


George Sons, 


This book is confined to examples of the 
English home. In some respects English do 


mestic architecture of recent date is of a 


high degree of 
and 


excellence, but 
particularly 


English con- 


struction English planning 


differs so greatly from American practices 


that it is chiefly from the artistic side that 
we can derive anything valuable. With 


these limitations the architect will find much 
and at the 
him of the 
Philadelphia architects 


in this volume to interest him 


same time to remind work of 


certain celebrated 


THE PETIT-TRIANON VERSAILLES 
Illustrated by a series of measured draw 
ings and photographs of the entire build 
ing, exterior interior; 


and including a 


large selection of the furniture and va- 


rious details of the iron work and brass 
work, together with a 
of the palace, and 
II and III James A 
Wilson, architects, 
Batsford, %4 High 


Charles Scribner's 


historical account 
letter press Parts 
Arnott and John 
Edinburgh _. as 

Holborr London 
New York. 


Sons, 
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Warm lounging hours 





Happy womanhood means happiness for mankind. Mother instinct demands 
warmth—because warmth is the heart of the home. All know that a bleak house 
is a house of trouble. Rich tapestries, luxurious couches, and rugs of Persian 
weave can never cheer the rooms not provided with the soft, pure warmth and 
ventilation of Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating. 


placed in the home will comfort every part with 


genial, healthful warmth. Throw out the old- 
fashioned heating and watch the change in 
X womankind. Every modern home is now being 


supplied with IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
RADIATORS 


BOILERS Radiators because people everywhere are begin- 
Every inch ofheating surface in the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators has been designed 


ning to realize all the merits of this way ot heating, 
and stands for one purpose—thorough heating results with least expense for fuel. We do a world-wide business 
and keep constantly informed as to;the needs and developments in heating practice. Hence our product is ever kept 
advancing, thus meriting 
ey the high endorsement of 
all architects and heating 
engineers in Arnerica and 
Europe. 
Whether your building is 
old or new, farm or city, it 
can be heating-comforted 
without tearing up, or dis- 
turbingoccupants. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators save heating 
dollars for the owner, and 
their cleanliness so re- 





A No. 3015 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 4oo ft. 

of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost. of 38-in- AMERICAN Radiators, cost. duces <n — 
ing the owner $125, were used to Steam ing the owner $215, were used to Hot- women folks may ave 
heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. andenjoy many lounging 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This hours.” Write us to-day 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra for free book, “Ideal Heat- 





and varies according to climatic and other conditions. ing Investments.” 
Public Sh Write +. Dept. 15 
uiiagecsce AMERICAN RADIATOR COMP. cacao” 
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DINING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF MR. FRANK B. STARR 
4940 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


W. Carbys Zimmerman, Architect 


Finished in curly American walnut—finished 
in wax, with steel gray cast. Walls are cov- 
ered with a pale brown leather, unfinished 
surface, decorated. 


Schick-Johnson Company 


876-882 North Paulina Street :: Chicago, Illinois 
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BRONZE STATUE, SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 
To commemorate the discovery of the St. John River, in 1604, this statue is to be erected in St. John, New, Brunswick 
HAMILTON MacCARTHY, Sculptor 
CAST BY 


Jno. Williams, Inc. 


(See Sweet’s Catalogue) 


| Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 
SCULPTURAL WORK IN BRONZE 


OFFICES: 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
{ 537, 539, 543, 545, 547, 549, 551, 553, 555 West 26th Street 
(536, 538, 540, 542, 544, 546, 548, 550, 552, 554, 556 West 27th Street 


“American Art in Bronze and Iron” 


Foundry and Shops: 


No. 1. MEMORIAL TABLETS No. 5. SCULPTURED BRONZE ENTRANCE DOORS 
No. 2. BANK COUNTER SCREENS No. 6. (In preparation) Second Volume of BANK 
No, 3. SCULPTURE IN BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 

No. 4. 


BRONZE and IRON STAIR RAILINGS No. 7. BRONZE MAUSOLEUM may AND EC- 
CLESIASTICAL METAITI. RK 
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Antique Stone 


Mantels 
Wood & Marble 
Mantels 


Fireplaces 
Andirons 
Fire Sets 
Tiles 

Fire Screens 
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j 
a Artisans 
i Eh in All Metals 


Foundries and Shops: 


- sa LI—~ 229-239 West 28th Street 


> aa - 


WM. H. JACKSON COMPANY 


29 East 17th Street © Union Square New York City 





~\N: MEMORY: OF~ 
- BARBARA:FISKEN: 
SELOVED - WIFE-OF- PETER. MC.ARA SENR: Wt 
FE- ON-JANUARY- I6"1907- SHE LOVED JESUS-CHRIST-WITH ‘ALL HER | 
HEART-AND-BORE-WITNESS -TO-THiS -IN-A CONSIST ENT-CHRISTIAN -LIFE ron and 
A-DEVOTED-WIFE-A-LOVING- MOTHER: A-SINCERE CHRISTIAN FO 


MANY: YEARS-A-FAITHFUL:MEMBER-O [ THODIST cHUR 1. Bro nze 


SHE -RESTS-FROM -HER:-LABOURS:AND-HER-WORKS-DO-I 


Ornamental 


EPARTED-THIS 


ISO. 





BRONZE TABLET, REGINA, SASK., CANADA 
DARLING & PEARSON, Architects 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Works 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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- 
MAIN STAIRS, WHITE HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. ALBERT PISSIS, ARCHITECT 
THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
> New York Chicago San Francisco 


Agencies in all principal cities of United States 
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“Ordered 29 Times” 


This means that we have received twenty-eight orders 
for Burt Combination Skylight Ventiiators from the big 
United States Steel Corporation, who have enough money 
to buy the best—and they buy it. 


Burt 


Combination Skylight 


Ventilators 


win praise for the service 
they give. Burts have the 
strongest ventilating pull 
of any on the market. ‘They 
are made of the best ma- 
terial and workmanship ob- 
Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper. (Patented.) 5 = , - 
tainable, furnished with 
metal or glass tops, if desired, and provided with patented 
adjustable sliding sleeve dampers, storm and dustproof at all 


times, and never shut out the 





light with any adjustment 
of damper. 


Write for new 9%6-page catalog showing fine 
illustrations of mills, factories, shops, 
foundries and residences where Burt Ven- 
tilators are in successful use. 


The Burt Mfg. Co. 


MAIN STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 


The Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters 
and Exhaust Heads in the World. 





GEORGE W. REED & co., Montreal, Notice Sliding Sleere Damper (patented). Fur- 
oe = - nished with flat wired glass, up to and including 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Burt’’ Ventilators for Canada. the 72-inch size. Metal Tops furnished if desired. 


Glass Top Burt Ventilators are also made up to and including the 72-inch size 
Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper (Patented) 
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“Thorp-Richardson” Doors 


“Make Each Room a Separate Building” 


| 


800“Thorp- 
Richardson” 
Doors and 

Trim-Brass 
Finish used 
throughout 


Bronze and 
Copper 
Entrance 


Doors to 
Detail 


A Perfect 
Fireproof 
Door for all 


Purposes 


**A Door is 
Known by 
the Class of 


Buildings 
in which it 
is found”’ 


Representatives 


tn all 
Principal Citizs 


Thorp 
Fireproof 


Door Co. 


Minneapolis 


Minn., U.S.A. 








| UNION TRUST BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. John Parkinson, Architect 
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Bronze Counter Screen for First National Bank 
of Oakland, Cal. L. B. Dutton, Architect 


HECLA 
IRON WORKS 


Architectural Bronze and Iron 


North 10th, 11th, 12th, 
13th and Berry Streets 


Brooklyn, New York City 
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VAN DORN METAL FURNITURE 





Steel and Bronze President's Chair 
Made for the DIRECTORS’ ROOM of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Parkinson and Bergstrom, Archit *cts 
METAL DESKS, CHAIRS, FILINt3 
DEVICES, TABLES, ETC. 

Built by 
The Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 


Metallic Furniture Dept. 


2683 E. 79th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


























ECONOMICAL ACCURATE 





SIMPLE ~ RELIABLE 


Pneumatic Clock System. 
Clock and Program System. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Company 


1507-9 N. Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
103 Park Ave., New York City 
See ‘“SWEET’S’’—Page 1178 
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BRONZE COUNTER SCREEN 
Mowbray & Uffinger, Archts. 





THE GORHAM CO ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 
F'FTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


WORKS AT PROVIDENCE, R. I 
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ORNAMENTAL 
IRONS BRONZE 
STRVCTVRAL STEEL 


CINCINNAT] 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PITTSBURG CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
FT.WORTH NEWORLEANS ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 








VAN ANTWERP BLDG., MOBILE, ALA. 
Geo. B. Rogers, Architect 



























DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM 


IN 


HOLLOW STEEL 


AND 


BRONZE 


Showrooms and Offices 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG. 

























THE 


The Cleveland Art Metal Company 


3620 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Lae 
Sisetaieer 
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moar 


Ueed in National 
Bank of Commerce 
Ballding, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Jarvis Hunt. Archt, 


Manufacturers of 
Elevator Cars Enclosures 
Bank and Office Railings 
Grilles, Window Guards, etc. 











Stairway in New York City Police Station. 
John DuFais, Architect. 
Work Executed by 


Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, : 149 BROADWAY 
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BORLAND BUILDING 
BUILT BY 


C. EVERETT CLARK COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Suite 1405-1406 Title & Trust Building 

















100 Washington Street CHICAGO 
No on encarta — 














Koll’s Patent 
Lock Joint Columns 


Suitable for Pergolas, Porches or Interior Use 


yy 


ARE MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Elston and Webster Aves., Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 
Send for Catalogue R40 of columns 
or R29 of sundials, pedestals, etc. 


See ‘‘Sweet’s’’ 
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|| BOSTWICK 


‘“TRUSS-LOOP” 


METAL LATH 


IT |S FIRE RESISTING. IT IS ECONOMICAL. 
IT IS RIGID. IT IS SUPERIOR. 




















IT CANNOT 
FLATTEN. 


IT BINDS 
THE PLASTER. 


“TRUSS 
LOOP” 
METAL 

LATH 





IT SAVES LABOR 
IN ERECTION. 


IT HAS GREAT 
STRENGTH. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES. “ TRUSS LOOP” DEPT. 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CoO. 
NILES, OHIO 
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A NEW IDEA in 


Stone Furniture 


For Halls, Sun Parlors and Gardens 











Our invention of POMPEIAN | 
STONE makes it possible to re- 
produce classic and Italian motifs 
in pedestals, urns, sundials, flower 
boxes and benches. They are in- 

destructible, beautiful and moder- 
| ate in price. Can be colored gray, 
| old ivory or white. 


ee ee 


| Herman Gensch Co. 


Architectural Sculptors 
Studio, 1521 Eastwood Ave., Chicago 















kinds of Plaster and Cement Or- 
nament, executed from architects’ 
plans and specifications 


Manufacturers and Designers of all | 


Architects interested in the artistic possibilities of 
cast cement ornament for concrete buildings, properly 
executed classic cement furniture, vases, ete., for in- 
terior or garden ornament, should send for our new 
catalogue—free upon application. 

| 
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ff. . 
(f)aaments in Plaster, 
Statf, Composition | | 
fF} and Cement, for interior 
and exterior purposes. 


We issue two complete and very extensive 
catalogues to architects and the trade only. 


Frank A. Seifert Plastic Relief Co. 


2625-2631 Dayton Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


2 I8oe 



































. een 
Cast cement ornament weighing 1000 lbs. 


Architectural Decorating Co. 


Seattle Chicago 
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Rookwood Architectural Faience—Its Cost 
ie EXAMPLE of the use of Rookwood | Os BUILDING hasa distinction due to the 


Architectural Faience in Mat Glaze color and texture of its ornamentation, and 
Colors—rich reds, yellows, greens, pur- the added cost was quickly returned through 


ples and blues—in the embellishment of a Store increased rental value. An investigation will 
hront, designed by Frank M. Andrews & Co., show how commercially practicable is the use of 
Architects. i} Rookwood Faience. 





The Rookwood Pottery Company, Cincinnati 
Eastern Office, No. 1 Madison Ave.. New York 
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GRAND OPERA HOUSE. BOSTON. MASS. 
Wheelwright & Haven, Archts. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 
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NOW BEING WATERPROOFED WITH 


HYDROLITHIC CEMENT 


BY 


THE 


WATERPROOFING 


BOSTON 


Co. 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURG 


147 East 35th Street 


In this building a constant pressure due to 


a head of 21.5 feet of water is successfully 


resisted by our method of placing an inside 


waterproof coating of Hydrolithic cement. 


ACCESSIBLE 


PERMANENT 


POSITIVE 









































ERFECT” WARM AIR FUR- 


NACE. “PERFECT” 


COOKING RANGES. 
RICHARDSON STEAM AND 
WATER BOILERS. THOUSANDS 
PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


IN USE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON 


Chicago 234 Water Street, New York Boston 
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To Architects and Engineers 








We are now placing on the market four 
: complete types of standard window sash in 


| | Wrought Steel 








(Note: Finished Joint ‘‘B’’) 


V1IZ.¢ 


Type “A” in 21 sizes and degrees of ventilation, 10" x 16" glass 
Type “B” in 21 sizes and degrees of ventilation, 12" x 18" glass 
Type “C” in 6 sizes, 12"' x 18" glass, large ventilation 

Type “M” in 2 sizes, 12" x 18" Ventilated Monitor Sash 


All these standards are made as interchangeable units, and mullions 
are supplied where they are to be used in combination 


Immediate shipments are insured when 
openings are planned to take standards 





Send for our new Pamphlet “Y,” containing full 
details and dimensions of these standards, with 
instructions for erecting and glazing. 


For Factories, Warehouses, Mills, Car Shops, Power Stations 
Garages, Institutions and All Industrial Buildings 





RECENT INSTALLATIONS OF THIS MATERIAL: 








Indiana Steel Co. (U. S. Steel Corporation), 7 American Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 
Gary, Indiana. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. American Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa. 
Reinforced Concrete Pipe Co., Detroit, Mich. ——— Foundry & Machine Co., Bethlehem, 
Allyne Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. as — 
Mitchell ll Car Co Rr ngge ~ El Paso Power Station, El Paso, Texas. 
Western Mot Cc haeid M : Ind C. T. Patterson Warehouse, New Orleans, La. 
eeee ee eee VOINPARY, Baron, snc. Holophane Glass Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Bellaire, Ohio. New York Central & Hudson River Car Shops, 
Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, Mich. West Albany, N. Y. 














Detroit Steel Products Company, Mfrs. 
gE Detroit, U. S. A. 
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KEWANEE 


IAL Apki OF 


WATER SUPPLY 





Perfect Water 
Supply Service 


The residences and bungalows illustrated 
on this page are provided with all the sanitary 
conveniences which would be possible with a 
good water supply service. In each, a liberal 
supply of running water is available at all 
plumbing fixtures and outside connections; and 
that supply has strong pressure behind it. This 
splendid water supply service is furnished by— __ Residence of R. J. Bagby, New Haven, Mo. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


In the Kewanee System, there is no attic or elevated tank to leak, freeze, overflow or 
collapse, or to mar the beauty of the scenery. Instead, a Kewanee Pne ‘umatie Tank is placed 
in the cellar or buried in the ground. Water is pumped into this tank from any source of 
supply, with any good pumping power; and it is delivered to the fixtures by air pressure. 

The Kewanee System is not an experiment—there are over 10,000 of our plants in 
successful operation. Every Kewanee System is thoroughly guaranteed—we take all the risk 
and responsibility. 




















Mr. R. J. Bagby, whose residence is illustrated on this 
page wrote: “‘The Kewanee Syste m works perfectly and 
is satisfactory in eve ry respect. 


Rev. J, Wilbur Chapman, whose place is shown below 


says: “Weare perfectly delighted with the Kewanee 
System which supplies our country house with water, and 
I wish again to thank you for sending me so fine an outfit.” 


Mr. B. M. Hord’s complime nt is this: “My Kewanee 
System is absolutely perfect.” 

















aaame Gen. H. O. Corbin said: “The Kewanee System works 
Residence of Gen. H. O. Corbin, D. H. Burnham Co.,Architects. better than I thought possible—all like it very much,” 
Let us show you what we can do for you. We make no charge for our specifications 
and estimates. Our engineering department is at your service; and our broad practical 
experience will be of value to you. 


Our illustrated catalogue will give you full information regarding the 
Kewanee System. Itisfree. Please mention this magazine when you write. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















H. N. Edwards, San Jose, Cal. Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur, Chapman, Winona Lake, Ind. SB. M. Hord, Nashville, Tenn. 


Three Bungalows supplied with water by Kewanee Systems 
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TABLOID CIRCULARS 


in the INVESTOR’S NUMBER of the RECORD AND 
GUIDE, to appear December 18th, our TABLOID (cor 
densed) CIRCULAR department will be started. 


This section provides for the publication and classification 
of trade information facts which the buyer must have in 
order quickly and intelligently to specify and order goods. 
The standard method of arrangement used marks a great 
advance in logical publicity and economical sales promotion. 
If you desire to sell goods or services, with the least expense, 
in the building market of Greater New York, you should 


publish your condensed circular in the ‘' Tabloid’’ depart- 
ment of the Record and Guide. 


Send for sample sheets and full information 


THE RECORD & GUIDE CO. 


841 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago —11 East 24th St., 


Velephone 4430 Ma 


New York City 





We have them for both exterior and interior work 
in Cement, Composition and Plaster. 
Our designs are distinctive and medern. A large variety offers an 


appropriate design for every purpose. 


Our line is admirably described and illustrated in our four catalogs, 
one each for Capitals and Brackets, Plaster Casts, Composition 
Ornaments and Wood Grilles. Either are free for the asking. 


The Decorators Supply Co. 


Archer Avenue and Leo Street CHICAGO 








ART METAL 
BRONZE 


FOR BANKS 
COUNTING ROOMS 
PUBLIC OFFICES 

COUNTY and MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS 


ART METAL 


Construction Co. 











An example of Art Metal Bronze for Counting Room Equipment. Treasurer's Office, 


Court Houce, Syracuse, N. Y. Archimedes Russell, Architect Jamestown, N. Y. 


7 
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Durability and Beauty in 
Floor Finish 


Floors finished with Elastica Floor Finish are satis- 
factory after they have been used as well as when the 
Elastica is first applied. 

Floors finished with many other floor finishes look 
well only before they are used. 

The purpose for which the room is to be used or 
the kind of flooring makes no difference—Elastica Floor 
Finish has proved itself in the severest possible tests. 


FLOOR FINISH 


beautifies all woods. It is a genuine finish. 

It is the kind of a floor finish that ought to appeal 
to you. 

Elastica Floor Finish combines Durability and Beauty, 
which is equivalent to complete satisfaction. 

Elastica Floor Finish is worthy your consideration. 

May we send your further particulars ? 








CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BERLIN BRUSSELS 


Canadian Branch: International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto 














Al Directory for 


Architectural Specifications 





For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 18. 


Air & Gas Compressing Machinery. 
Blaisdell Machinery Co., Bradford, Pa.; 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Air Washers. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America, 39 Cort- 
landt St., N. Y. C.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas and Smith, Chicago; New York. 
Architectural Faience. 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincirnati, O. 
Architectural Sheet and Metal Work. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O. 
Architectural Supplies. 
Economy Drawing Table Co., Toledo, O 
Hardtmuth, L. C., 34 East 23d St., N. Y. C. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Architectural Wood Work. 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., Elston and Webster 
Aves., Chicago, Ill.; N. Y. office, 1123 Bway. 
Asbestos Roofing and Sheathing. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Asphalt. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., 
Automatic Clocks. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co., Schiller Bldg., 
cago. Ill.; 108 Park Ave., N. Y¥. City. 
Automobile Electric Charging Apparatus. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bedford Stone. 
Bedford Quarries Co., 
Blackboards. 
E. J. Johnson Co., 38 Park Row, N, Y. C. 
Boilers. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
Dahlquist M’g. Co., So. Boston, Mass. 


also 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Chi- 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty St., N.Y. C. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, III. 
McCrum-Howell Co., Park Ave. & 4ist St., 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Richardson & Boynton Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St.. N.Y.C. 

Wood Mfg. Co., John, Conshohocken, Pa. 

Brass and Bronze Workers. 

Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, O. 

Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, 

Gorham Co., New York City; Providence, R. I. 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 49 Beekman + . e 

W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 

Lasar-Letzig Mfg. So., St. Louis, Mo. 

L. Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. ‘Office, 160 
5th Ave. 
Brick. 
Fiske & Co., Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Bradford Pressed Brick Co., Bradford, Pa. 

Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Brick Stains. 

Parker, Preston & Co.., 
Builders. 


Norwich, Conn. 


C. Everett Clark Co., 100 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 

A. & ri Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Building Reports. 

Dodge Co... F. W., New York 
Cabinets, Filing. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Calcimines. 

M. E. Fox & Co., 136th St. & Rider Ave., N.Y.C. 


Caps for Columns and Pilasters. 
Hartmann-Sanders es Elston and Webster 
Aves., Chicago, Ill.; N. Y. Office, 1122 B’way 


Casement Window Adjuster. 


Oscar C. Rixson Co., 111 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Cedar (Red). 
Gulf Red Cedar Co., Richmond, Va. 
Ceilings, Metal. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Cement. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., N.¥.C 
Consolidated Rosendale Cement Co., 50 Church 
St., N. C. 
Edison Port. Cement Co, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lawrence Cement Co., 1 Broadway, N +. 6; 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Sandusky Portland Cement Co., 1133 Broadway, 
ae A 

Universal Portland Cement Co., Commercial 


Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Cement Waterproof Compound. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, O. 


Changeable Bulletin Board. 


Tablet & Ticket Co., 381 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Chicago; San Francisco. 
Clocks (Automatic). 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co., Schiller Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 1083 Park Ave., N. Y. C 
Clothes Dryer. 
Hill-Canton Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass.; 1183 
Broadway, N. Y. C Canton, Ohio 


Columns (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
Aves., Chicago, IIL; 'N, ¥. 
Cc. T. Nelson Co., Columbus, O 
Columns (Wood and Cement). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave, & Leo St. 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., N. Y. GC. 
Composition (Capitals and Ornaments). 
Architectural Decorating Co., 643 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago. 
Decorators Supply Co., Archer Ave. 2 Leo 8&t., 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Concrete Construction, a Ee 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York, 


Elston and Webster 
office, 11283 B’way. 


Denver, San Francisco. 
Corrugated Bar Co., Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 
Howes, Benj. A., 15 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Vaughan Co., 145 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Concrete Stairs. 


White ew: Construction Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 
Consulting Electrical Engineers. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn 
Contracting Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Western Electric Co., New York. 
Cooling Rooms. 
McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 


Copper Work. 
Dahlquist Mfg. Co., 
John Trageser Steam Copper 

26th St., N. Y. C. 

Cork. 

Armstrong Cork Co., 
Corner Blocks. 
Syracuse Corner Block Factory, Syracuse, N. Y 
Cork Tiling. 

David FE. Kennedy, Inc., 
Corner Bead. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co.. Mfrs.. 

Co., 129 Greenwich St., 
office: Commercial Nat. 


So. Boston, Mass. 
Works, 447 W. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

c/o Fuller Bros. & 
Y. C.: Chicago 

“Bank Bldg. 
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What architect or engineer 
isn’t looking for a perfect damp- 
proofing paint? - 


Genasco Positive Seal Paint is the nearest to per- 
fection of anything for the purpose which has yet 
been developed. 

It is applied cold, with a brush, on brick, stone 
or concrete, and thoroughly penetrates every pore 
of the surface, positively sealing it against moisture. 

I:xpensive cut stone is frequently discolored from 
mortar. This can be entirely overcome by first 
applying a coat of Positive Seal Paint. 

Applied to concrete, brick or stone walls, it caz 
be plastered over without lathing or furring. 

One or two coats on hollow tile partitions or 
floors of fireproof construction render them not only 
damp-proof, but practically waterproof, preventing 
damage to ceiling and wall decorations from water 
overflowing in rooms above. 

Cellar walls should be first coated with Positive 
Seal Paint and then whitewashed, making them dry, 
sweet and clean. 














Detailed information about the various 
Genasco waterproofing materials is con- 
tained in the booklet, ‘Waterproofing by 
the Positive Seal Method,’’ mailed free 
on request, 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING CO. 


Largest producers of asphalt in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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Decorations (Plastic Relief). 
Architectural Decorating Co., 643 S. Jefferson 


t., Chicago. 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave, & Leo St., 


Chicago; San Francises. 


Fischer & Jirouch, 1008 Scovill Ave, 8. E., 
Cleveland, O. 
Gensch Co., H., 1521 Eastwood Ave., Chicago. 


Frank A. Seifert Plastic Relief Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Directory for Office Buildings. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., 381 B’way, N. 
cago; San Francisco. 
Door Hangers. 
Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Co., 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., : 


Y. C.; Chi- 


Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Door Holder. 

Caldwell Mfg. Co., 40 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Doors. 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Drawing Inks. 
Charies M. Higgins Co., 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dynamos. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa. 
Western Electric Co., New York. 
Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Electrical Equipment. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Pa. 
Western Electric Co., New York. 
Electric Lighting Equipment. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Electric Pumps. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Electric Receptacles & Switches. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Main Office, 271 9th 


Elevators. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., So. Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
Ohio Elevator & Machine Co., ‘ce o. 
Otis Elevator Co., 17 Battery Pl., 4 


Enameled Brick. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Enamel Paint. 


Lowe Bros, Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rinald Bros., 1142 North Hancock 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Engineers and Contractors. 

American Bridge Co., Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church St., N. Y. C.; Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis: 141 Milk St., Boston, 

Howes, Benj. A., 15 W. 38th St., N. Y. C. 

A. & 8. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Waterproofing Co., New York, Boston, Pitts- 


burg. 
Expanded Metal. 
Garry Iron & Steel Co., 
Finishes (Wood). 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
Conn. 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro. 
m a. @. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., 
Fireproof Doors and Shutters. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
John W. Rapp Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. 7. 6 
Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fireproof Paint. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
New York and Chicago. 
Fireproof Windows. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago; N. Y. 
Office, 507-509 W. Broadway; Boston, Mass. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Rector St., N. Y. C. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 
John W. Rapp Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Voigtmann & Co., Chicago and New York. 


Cleveland, O. 


New Milford, 


49 Beekman S&t., 
N. ¥. C. 





Fireproofing. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, New York, 
Denver, San Francisco. 

Hecla Iron Works, N. Lith and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

National Fireproofing Co., 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Roebling Construction Co., 

Thorp Fireproof Door Co., 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., 


Nat’) 


Fuller Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Commercial 


White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 
Floor Tiling. 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
Furnaces and Ranges. 


Boston, Mass 


Richardson & Boynton Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C 
Furniture. 
Berkey & Gay Furn. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S. Karpen & Bros., 187 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


155 W. 34th St., N. Y¥. C 
Mayhew Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Garbage Crematory. 


S. Wilks Mfg. Co., 3535 Shields Ave., Chicago, 
Greenhouses. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston 


Grilles (Wood). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave, & Leo &.. 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., B. ¥. G. 
Gutters (Wood). 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, 
Hardware. 


Bayer-Gardner-Himes Co., 159 West 
se 


29th St., 

Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C. 
Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, : 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.. New Britain, Conn.; 

N. Y. Office, 26 W. 26th St.; Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; N. Y. Of- 
fice, 79 Chambers St. 

Hardwood Floors. 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Heat Regulation. 

Illinois Heater Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Heating Apparatus. 

American Radiator Co., Chicago. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., N.Y.C 


96 Liberty St., 
Illinois Heater Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, he 


McCrum-Howell Co., Park Ave. & 41st ‘St., 3 7.6. 

Pierce, Butler & "Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 


Hinges and Butts. 


Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C. 


Hose (Fire). 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., 13 Barclay St., 
N.. ¥. 6. 
Hose-Rack. 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., North 4th St., Phila, Pa. 
Ice Boxes. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Ice Machinery. 
Baker Ice Machine Co., 
Indiana Limestone. 
Bedford Quarries Co., 
Interior Woodwork. 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
[ron Bases. 
Syracuse Corner Block Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Iron and Metal Workers. 
Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Hecla Iron Works, N. 11th and Berry Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 
L. Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Onto. 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St.. N. Y. C. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago: N. Y. Office, 160 
5th Ave. 
Kalsomine. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave.. 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 


Omaha, Neb. 


Chicago, Il. 


Neponset, Boston, 
















THE 


Designed and constructed by 
John W. Ferguson Co., Paterson, N. . 
}., under the general supervision of 
Joseph O. Osgood, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Central R.R. “ 
of N. J 
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The Best Roof for Large Buildings 





HE illustration above shows the 
at 
Newark, of the C. R.R. of N.J. 


huge concrete warehouse 


the view 
It 
resents the best modern building con- 
This the 
roofing is concerned, that it is covered 
with a roof laid according to The Bar- 
rett Specification. 


is with 


part built 
of securing maximum service. 


Every 
rep- 
struction. means, far 


as as 


The decision to use such a roof was 
made after the most careful considera- 
tion, and after it had been definitely 
demonstrated that Barrett Specification 
Roofs usually give a service of fifteen 
years or more without any maintenance 
expense. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are con- 
structed of five plies of coal tar pitch 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 


New York 
Pittsburg 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Kansas 





City 


and tarred felt, covered with a wear- 


ing surface of slag or gravel. 


The reason for the great life of such 


a roof is due:— 


First—To the fact that it has no ex- 
posed laps or nailing. 

Second—Because it is one continu- 
of tar pitch, felt and 
gravel, containing about six pounds of 
material to the foot. 


ous sheet coal 


Third—It needs absolutely no paint- 
ing or coating of any kind, as do tin 
and ready roofings. 

Fourth—Because its water-proofing 
material—Coal Tar Pitch—has a long- 
er life than any similar material 
known. 


Further facts and details covering 


the construction of such roofs will 


be 


mailed on application. 


COMPANY 


Boston St. Louis 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
New Orleans 
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Lath (Metal). 


Bostwick Steel 


Co., Niles, O 


Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cley iand, O 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lighting and Power Plants. 

Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 


Richardson Engineering Co., 
Lighting Fixtures. 


Hartford, Conn 


Pearlman & Co., V. S., 10 E. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
iémestone. 
Bedford Quarries Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Gockers (Metal). 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 
Mahogany. 
Cc. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Mantels. 
— 2 on & Bro., 49 Beekman St., 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 
Foundry and Shops, 229-239 W. 28th St. 
Mantels (Brick.) 
Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass 


Measuring Tapes. 
Lufkin Rule Co., 
Metal Corner. 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Mfrs., tg Fuller Bros. & 
Co., 139 Greenwich St., N. C.; Chicago 
office: Commercial Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Metal-Covered Doors and Trim. 
Thorp Fireproof Moor Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
John W. Rapp Co., 1 Madison Ave, N. Y. C. 
Metal Furniture. 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 
Metal Lath. 
Bostwick Steel Co., 
Edwards Mfg. Company, 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Niles, O 
Cincinnati, O. 












































White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison 
Ave... M. ¥.. S. 
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“JAC KSON | 


Ventilating Grate 


HE only open grate that warms and brinys in out- 

door air, and takes out the air of the room that is 
impure. It is a constant and perfect ventilator, having 
a fresh air supply on the principle of the hot-air fur- 
nace. Will heat rooms on two floors if desired, and will 
burn coal, wood or gas. Keeps fire from fall to spring. 
Made in many patterns, to fit any fireplace. Catalogue 
No. 1 shows styles and prices. May we send you acopy! 


Special Catalogue of Mantels, Andirons 
and Fireplace Fittings sent upon request. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 49 Beekman St., New York 

















Metal Lumber. 
Berger Mfg. Co., 


Metal Roofing. 

Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, O. 

N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, I’a 
Metal Store Front Construction. 

Detroit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Metal Tile. 

Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Metal Weather-strips. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Mortar Colors, 

Garry Iron & Steel Co., 
Mosaic Wood Floors. 

Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., 


Motors (Electric). 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Western Electric Co., New York 
Nursery Stock. 
Bobbink & Atkins, 
Ornamental Brick. 
Phila. & Boston 
Ornamental Ironwork. 
Cleveland Art Metal Co., Cleveland, O 
Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
L. Schreiber & Sons Co., Cincinnati, O 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnat!, Ohio. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 
5th Ave. 
Ornaments (Composition). 
Decorators’ Supply Co., Archer Ave. & 
Chicago; 123 Fourth Ave., N. Y 
Fischer & Jirouch, 1008 Scovill 
Cleveland, O. 
Gensch Co., H., 1521 Eastwood Ave., Chicago. 
Frank A. Seifert Plastic Relief Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paints. 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago. III 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St Chicago 
Gardiner & Son, Geo. N., 15 William St., N.Y.C 
Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
North Jersey Paint Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Rinald Bros., 1142 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia 
The Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Phila., Pa. 
Parquet Flooring. 
Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., 
Pavement Filler. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
Pianos (Special Cases to Order). 


Canton, ©) 


Ohio. 
Detroit, 
Cleveland, O 
Rochester, N. Y 


Ridgway, Pa. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


Face Brick Co., Boston, Mass 


160 


Leo St., 


5 
Ave., S. E., 


Rochester, N. Y,. 


Steinway & Sons, 107 Hast 14th St., N. Y. C. 
Pipe Covering. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plumbing Fixtures. 

Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Clow & Sons, J. B., 342 Franklin Ave., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCrum-Howell Co., Park Ave. & 41st St., N.Y.C. 
C. H. Muckenhirn Closet Co., Detroit, Mich. 
H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 
Sanitary Co., Cleveland, O. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W 
26th St., N. Y. C. 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Pneumatic Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 
Porcelain Enameled Baths. 
Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Porcelain Enamel Paint. 
Rinald Bros., 1142-1146 N. Hancock St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Porcelite Enamel Paint. 
Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Prism Lighting. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago: 507-509 West Broadway, mm ©. @. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Grauer & Co., 
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SS eee Se ee 
The Beauty of Quarter-sawed Oak 
is brought out to perfection by our process of making veneers and 
by the careful attention given to the finish of each and every door. 


Crosa section , | ; ~ The name 
showing con- me bere i" ** Morgan” 
struction of . ; : is branded 
1 neh door t Ta, “sg on each door. 


fect doors. Built of several layers with grain running crosswise, pressed together with water- 
proof glue, making shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. |Veneered in all varieties of hardwood 
birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white oak, brown ash, mahogany, etc. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong and absolutely perfect in every detail of construction. 
Each Morgan Door is stamped ‘‘Morgan’’ which guarantees quality, style, durability and satisfaction. 
in our new book, ‘*The Door Beautiful,’? Morgan Doors are shown in their natural color and in 
all styles of architecture—Colonial, Empire, Mission, etc., and it is explained why they are the best 
and cm eapest doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. JM# copy will be sent on request. 

Ar ts: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors may be found in Sweet's index, pages 678 and 679. 


Meraan Company, Dept. R, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Morgan Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Radiators. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
McCrum-Howell Co., Park Ave. & 41st St., N.Y.C. 
Pierce Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


Red Cedar. 


Gulf Red Cedar Co., 


Red Gum. 


Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sardis, Miss. 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Morehouse, 


Richmond, Va. 


o. 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Three States Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Red Lead. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Refrigerators. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 
Reports (Building). 
Dodge Co., F. W., New York. 
Roofing. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Kendallville, Ind. 


F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Roofing-Slate. 
F Jj. Johnson Co., 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 


Rooting (Asbestos). 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Roofing Tiles. 

National Roofing Tile Co., Lima, Ohio. 


Roofing Tin. 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and 3d Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 


Rules. 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Sanitary Plumbing Appliances. 

Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Clow & Sons, J. B., 342 Franklin Ave., 
cago, Ill. 

Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

C. H. Muckenhirn Closet Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 

Never-Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 

Sanitary Co., Cleveland, O. 


Chi- 


John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W. 
26th St., N. Y. C. 

Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sash. 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Sash Chain. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sash Cord. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sash, for Industrial Buildings. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Shades, Window. 
Cc. W. Breneman 
Cincinnati, O. 


Sheathing (Asbestos). 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Sheathing Papers. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Shingle Stains. 


Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Sidewalk Lights. 
Grauer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Skylights. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Snow Guards. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co., Boston, Mass. 


& Co., 2069 Reading Road, 





Sound Deadeners. 
F. W. Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Stainless Portland Cement (Pure White). 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, O. 
Steam and Hot-Water Heating. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 
Steam Engines. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., 
Steel Cabinets. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Steel Sash. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Structural Iron and Steel. 
American Bridge Co., Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church St., N. Y. C.; Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chicago; Third Nat’l 
; Bank Bldg., St. Louis; 141 Milk St., Boston. 
Systems, Filing. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinneti, O. 
Telephones (Automatic Intercommunic’g). 
Western Electric Co., New York. 
Terra Cotta. 


Ridgway, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


National Fireproofing Co., Commercial Nat’! 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 1000 Claybourn 


Ave., Chicago, II. 
Tile (Cork’. 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tile, Metal. 
Edwards Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tin Plate. 
Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
N, & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and Third &ts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toilet Paper Cabinet. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Trees, Shrubs, Etc. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Vacuum Cleaners. 
Blaisdell Machy. Co., Bradford, Pa.; 
ton, New York, Chicago. nieT 
‘ 


Cleveland Vacuum Machy Co., 
114 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


alse Bes- 


Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Vacuum Engineering Co., 

Valves. 

Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London. 

Varnish. 

Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, 0O. 

Lowe Bros. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Standard Varnish Works, New York, Chicage, 
Toronto, London, Berlin, Brussels. 

Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Vault Lights. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago; 
West Broadway, New York City. 
Grauer & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ventilating Fas. 

Howard & Morse, 45 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Ventilators. 

Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Ideal Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Royal Ventilator Co., 407 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

Wall and Ceiling Finishes. 

M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.: 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
Wall Boxes Electrical. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Wall Hangings. 

Fr. Beck & Co., 7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Wall Reels. 


Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., North 4th St., Phila, Pa. 
Water Heaters. 

Humphrey Co., 538 Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 

S. Wilks Mfg. Co., 3535 Shields Ave., Chicage, 

John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Waterproof Compound. 

Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, O. 

—e Co., New York, Boston, Pitts- 

urg. 


507-508 
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The kdwards Metal 
Spanish Tile 
Why not specify this tile 


Be instead of the heavy, easily 
“| broken one of terra-cotta? 








All the beauty of color (which won’t crack 
or blister) and form, without the weight, 
difficulty of application and expense of 
breakage in transportation. We have some 
convincing literature on the subject. Let 
us send it to you. 


THE EDWARDS MEG. Co. 
W. 


610-630 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 





























“Out of the Ordinary”’ 


ROOF SLATES 


BLACK — GREEN — PURPLE — RED 


Our productions are a development from the ordinary or standard grades of Roof 

Slates to the strong, heavy effects demanded by the architecture of the present day. 

THICKNESSES, full 3-16 in., 4 in., % in., %in., % in., 1 in., 1% in., 1% in., all 
with drilled and countersunk nail holes and rough dressed edges. 

COLORS — Grand Central Black, Unfading Green, Royal Purple, Unfading 
Mottled Purple and Green and Unfading Red. 


Specify The E. J. Johnson Co. Production for Successful Results 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The hardest and strongest rock with a perfect hand shaved surface. A Blackboard 
not made to meet cheap competition but to furnish a perfect and lasting writing sur- 
face. Our Blackboard Pamphlet tells all about them, and also how to properly 
erect on the wall. 


THE E. J. JOHNSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE Slate Producers BRANCH OFFICE 
38 Park Row, New York 626 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Why use 
5c. pencils 
chen 


KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils 


White faster, smoother and cleaner. 
and last 6 times as long? 17 dif. 
ferent degrees of hardness and soft- 
ness. 10c. each, $1 a dozen. 


Pay less and you get less. At all 
Quality”’ Stationers, or wnite to us. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, N.Y. 


OAK FLOORING An ey bound volt ums » by 
Henry Gibson tor 


H: er iyt as d Record, Chicago; 40 pages, * colors, on a vy 


Inuia tint paper; tells all that’s worth knowing about Oak 
Flooring g. 7 


“ Koh-i-noor 





its hygienic qualities and low cost, as well as 
the proper finishing and care of oak floors. 

Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any offics or library 
table; contains no advertiseme nts, and constitute Ss an 
authoritative text book on this important subject. Of 
special interest to architects, builders, house owners and 
women. Price 40 cents. A limited number have been 
purchased by leading oak tlooring manufacturers, who 
authorize distribution F REE (until supply is exhausted) 
Copy will be sent on receipt o s 10 cents in 2 eent stamps to 
cover cost of packiug and mailing. Address quick: 


W. L. CLAFFEY, 413 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., 
Weather-strips, Metal. 
Chamberlin Metal Weather-Strip Co., 
White Lead. 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Window Corner Posts. 
Detroit Show Case Co., 
troit, Mich. 
Window Frames. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Rector St., N. Y. C 
Window Sash. 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Windows (Prism). 
American Luxfer Prism Co., 507-508 West 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; Chicago, Ill. 
Wiring (Electric). 
Western Electric Co., 
Wire Work. 
Estey Wire Works Co., 
Wood Filler. 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 


Conn. 
Wood Preservative. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St. 


Kewanee, III. 


Detroit, 


477 West Fort St., De- 


Detroit, Mich.; 2 


Detroit, Mich. 


New York. 
59 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


New Milford, 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEXT MONTH 


This magazine will be 
devoted almost entirely 
to illustrations and text 


descriptive of 


THE WORK OF 
MESSRS. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS 


The activities of this firm ex- 
tend over a period of some 
twenty-five years, forming 
one of the important and in- 
teresting chapters of Ameri- 


can architectural achievement 
Order copies NOW 
The Architectural Record Co 


11 EAST 24TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE UNMATCHABLE 


THERE A REAL GLASS TOP 
WERE 












The ‘“*ROYAL”’ 
Glass Top 
Ventilators 

are superior to 















SS) New all others 
if A REAL GLASS TOP, 
(| Sf” GIVING LIGHT AND 

| 4 VENTILATION 

i / The ROYAL Glase To: has a great 


aren of clase tl any other 
entilator made, thus reflecting 
NI more licht and giv more veu- 


tilation than other makes. 


ABSOLUTELY _.. STORM PROOF 










Al 












3d6-inch Royal 


SS Ventilators /‘¥"= 


ew 










METAL TOP 
used by the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. on their immense 
buildings at Charleston, N. C., selected in preference to all others. 
These, ‘with hundreds of other repeat orders from all over the 
country, demonstrate the superiority of the ROYAL, in both 
Glass and Metal Top Ventilators. 


Another Shipment of Over Two Hundred 


ROYAL VENTILATORS 


TO ONE CUSTOMER 
is but a sample of the large demand for the ROYAL 


A good name is the greatest builder of best expressed by the large number of 
confidence an article can have The repeat orders we receive from satisfied 
ventilator that can build up a good name customers all over the country. 
upon the foundation of quality and dis- If you are in doubt what you should 
tribute that good name, until people specify for Factories, Barns, Stables, 
everywhere know it and believe in it, is and Homes, and the cost, write to us for 
certainly worth a trial from you. our Red Booklet. It will be a pleasure 
The Royal has a goed name and it is to send it without cost to you. 





























We also manufacture 
the new ROYAL Rect- 
angular Glass Top 


VENTILATOR 

This Ventilator is 
designed to be 
placed either on the 
ridge or on the side 
of the roof. Will 
give light and ven- 
tilation, and is . 
largely taking the 
place 2 of closed or J 
tight skylights. 
Furnished with or 






_ Royal 
> Ventilator 
Company 


Main Office 
and Factory 
“a 407 


Locust Street 


OYAL } See aOR | 


GLASS Bree 









without dampers. Philedelphia, 
Made any size or Pa 
length, Vrite us y 


for prices, 
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LOOKS THE BEST 
LASTS THE LONGEST 
COSTS THE LEAST 


Write for Catalogue 





The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


1727 Covington Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Works” 











Bronze Tablets 








As Long Ago as 1824 


we made and stamped out the 
blanks for the Government’s 
old copper pennies. 

Today, with expert designers 
and moulders, and a completely 
equipped modern foundry, we 
turn out the highest class work 
in Bronze Tablets, Medallions, 
Figure Work, Electroliers, etc. 

We submit designs and esti- 
mates, or estimate on designs 
submitted to us. Correspond- 
ence invited. 


Reed & Barton 


SILVERSMITHS 
ART METAL WORKERS 


Factories Established 1824 
Taunton, Mass. 





























Fine Inks=Adhesives 
HIGGINS’ 


DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING 

INK, ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE 

MUCILAGE,PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE, 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE, LIQUID 

PASTE, OFFICE PASTE, VEGETABLE 
GLUE, ETC. 


Are the finest and best goods of their kind 








Emancipate yourself from the corrosive and ill- 
smelling kind and adopt the Higgins Inks and 
Adhesives. They wil! be a revelation to you. The 
Drawing Inks are the Standard of the World. Eter- 
nal Ink writes everlastingly black. The adhesives 
are clean, sweet, and remarkably efficient. For 
home, office, library or school, for all private and 
public use we guarantee them absolutely the best. 


AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 9TH STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ALSO CHICAGO #ND LONDON 























WANTED—Writer of specifications; gentleman 
of good address, College or Technical Institute 
graduate, experienced in writing specifications of 
the general divisions of fireproof buildings, ex- 
clusive of the electrical, mechanical and sanitary 
divisions. HOLABIRD & ROCHE, Architects, 
1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 








“KOH-I-NOOR” PENCILS 


For Architects and Artists 
Universally used the world over. 
A complete assortment of degrees 
and large stock constantly on hand. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Direct Importers 
127 Fulton Street : : : New York 


30 
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Lord & Taylor 


New York 


Broadway and 2oth St.; 
Fifth Ave.; rgth St. 


Established 1826 


Paris, 6 Cité Parades 
Manchester, 9 Mosley St. 
Chemnitz, Germany 


St. Gallen, Switzerland 








Interior Decoration Department 


An inspection of the Stock of our Interior 
Decoration Department will thoroughly convince 
the architect that the House of Lord & Taylor is 
fully equipped to execute, ina first class and entirely 
workmanlike manner, any commission which he 
may desire to give for a client. The architect will 
note also that such commissions can be most eco- 
nomically executed by us, in that we carry stock of 
such variety and quality as makes it advantageous 
for him to call on us, in any event before going 
elsewhere. The job in which much effect must be 
got with a comparatively small expenditure will 
recommend us to his favorable notice, and he is 
sure to come to us sooner or later in his search for 
the right goods, be they in the line of rugs, por- 


lleres, curtains, tapestries or furniture. 


Lord & Tcylor 
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Karpen Co-Operative Service 
Free to Architects 


The services of our staff of expert de- 





] 


signers is always at the disposal of archi- 
tects for special furmture for public build- 
ines, banks, office buildings, clubs, hotels, 
lodges, churches, tine residences, ete. 
Karpen special fur- 
niture for such build- 
ings is exceptionally 
rich and graceful. The furniture of many of the most famous 
institutions in the country bears witness to our success in this 
line. ur unusual facilities enable us to fill special orders 
on short notice. An unlimited variety on hand makes it 
possible to take care of general orders without delay. 


Send for Free Style Book A.D. 


Its 72 large pages show over 500 illustrations from  photo- 
graphs of Karpen pieces and interiors drawn by leading deco 
rators. Every architect in the country should 
bve') 31) have this book. It goes to the heart of the up- 

ered furni “e stio Write for it today. 
pelea. Fs holstered furniture question ite f it 1 ; 


atte iit S. KARPEN & BROS. 


———— Karpen Bldg.. Chicago Karpen Bldg., New York 
Karpen Bldg., Boston 





TRADE MARK 


1829 Karp n pieces have been used in furnishing the new Senate office building throughout 
Karpen furniture was specified in competition with manufacturers everywhere. (19) 














Cement Mantels 


We are making mantels out of 
cement. Mantels that have every 
appearance of costly hand executed 
st-nework. The delicacy of de- 
tail is there, the fine texture fini h 
is secured. We have them in nu- 
merous designs, from the simplest 
tothe most elaborate. They range 
in colors from soft gray to rich reds. 
They cost less than stone or wood. 

Send for beautifully illustrated 
catalog which, besides 49 distinc- 
tive mantels, shows over 600 cb- 
jects of art we make in cement, 


The Erkins Studios 


303 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
AND CARRARA, ITALY 


Philadelphia Pranch, 20 South Seventh Street 
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Think This Over 


Period Furniture, correct in every detail, ready for any Period Room 
Furniture that is a correct reproduction of any Period, could not be more correct were it made 
to order from drawings especially drawn from any plates from genuinely old and authentic 
sources. 

Louis XV, Louis XVI, Flemish Renaissance, William & Mary, Charles II, Gothic, Flan- 
ders Periods, as well as Sheraton, Chippendale, are perfectly expressed in 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


It is now gracing some ot the most famous ar- the architects’ needs and to their customers’ 
chitectural triumphs in this country, and it requirements. 

comes right out of stock. See what we make and have been making 
since 1859—examine our magnificent portfolio 
showing photogravures of 2,000 pieces—then 
decide whether we have what your own par- 
ticular case may call for. 


How fortunate it is that architects can turn 
to the correct reproductions, made in the high- 
est grade of workmanship, and secure the most 
fitting furniture for their clienis without wait- 
ing for it to be built at possibly illy equipped 
factories and by unskilled workmen. 


Send for our Free Miniature Portfolio, 


It shows 50 pages of our big book (much re- 
é : duced) and gives vou a glimpse of our possi- 
Berkey & Gay furniture is exactly suited to bilities. Ask for Portfolio AR2. 


For Ife. in U. S. stamps, *' Furni ng b of Che aracter’ and ‘Things to Remember” 
will also be sent—both charming bo very interesting. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE ‘COMPANY, Grand i te pana 





EXCLUSIVE 


Plastic Ornaments 


FOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ARCHITECTS’ 
REQUIREMENTS AND DESIGNS. 
Weemploy only the most skilled workmen in 
PLASTER, COMPOSITION 
STAFF AND CEMENT, 


FISCHER & JIROUCH 
1008 Scovill Ave., S. E. 
BRIGGS & NELSON, ARCHITECTS, CLEVELAND, 0 Cleveland, O. 
NeorlNowt 
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A good many of the illustrations selectcd by 
the writer of this sertes of Red Gum advertise- 
ments, which have appeared in The Architectural 
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Record during the past year, have been of buald- 
ings located in New York City. This selection 
has been purposely made, as it has been deemed 
a most significant endorsement of the value of 
this wood that it should be 50 thoroughly appre- 
ciated so far away from the section where it is 
produced, and in New York, where it is the 
practice to use the very best of materials in the 
modern buildings which are being put up. 

Red Gum 1s a thoroughly satisfactory wood 
when properly seasoned and properly handled 
in the trim mill. If its intrinsic value 1s taken 
into consideration, its cost is almost absurdly 
low. 


Architects desiring to see samples of Red Gum, both rough and 
finished, or who wish market prices of selected Red Gum, are tnvited to 
niente “i with any of the following firms : 


CHARLES F. LUEHRMANN HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Missouri 


CARRIER LUMBER & MFG. COMPANY - - - Sardis, Mississippi 
LAMB-FISH LUMBER COMPANY - - - - - Memphis, Tennessee 
THREE STATES LUMBER COMPANY - - - Memphis, Tennessee 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER COMPANY - Morehouse, Missouri 

















THE 

















Elizabethan 





The illustration shown is one of our many de- 
signs. It has been executed for a Living Koom 
where Elizabethan detail was required. 

This fixture is made in bronze, handsomely 
chased, with Etruscan and Opalescent Art Glass 
Lanterns. 

Estimates on public buildings and homes cheer- 
fully submitted. 


LET A SAMPLE SHOW YOU. 


Victor S. Pearlman & Co. 


10 East Adams Street 











Pullman Building Chicago 
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Ever Green Decorations 


The continual dripping of water from 
newly watered plants on window sills is 
a thing of the past. 

The Illinois Self -=Watering 
Non-LeakKable Flower Boxes are 
made from the best galvanized iron or 
copper and are guaranteed not to leak. 
The effect of these Boxes, wherever ex- 
posed, makes a plain house or building 
look beautiful and artistic. 

Architects are especially re- 
quested to send us designs to harmonize 
with surroundings. Water applied 











Pat. Jan. 29, '07 


Illinois Heater and Mfg. Co. 
32 Dearborn St., Chicago 




















The C. T. NELSON CO. 
VERANDA COLUMNS 
and VERANDA WORK 


MOULDINGS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 























What Press Clipping 
Will Do For You 


In business, as an aid in find- 
ing new markets and new outlets 
for your products. 

In keeping posted on any sub- 
ject under the sun in which you 
may be interested. 

In literary work of whatever na- 
ture, supplying original material 
for lectures, addresses, debates, 
ete. 


LL this we will gladly tell you just 
« for the asking. Write us at once, 
stating what your business is or what you 
are interested in, and we will give you 
full information and advice as to how 
Press Clippings can help you and what 
it will cost. 
The International Press Clipping Bu- 
reau receives, reads and clips fifty-five 
thousand publications, daily and weekly 
papers, monthly magazines, trade, liter- 
ary and religious papers, etc. Let us 
show you why and how we can be of 
service to yor at how little cost. 


International 


Press Clipping Bureau 
Dept. 103 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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MAHOGANY 


COSTS BUT LITTLE MORE THAN QUARTERED OAK 


We believe there are but few Architects who begin to real- 
ize that Mahogany is the ONLY wood the price of which has 
steadily decreased during the past fifty years, while prices of all 
other cabinet woods have gone up and the quality deteriorated. 











The President's Room in one of the Banks in Chicago was finished throughout in mahogany 
by the F. O. Baumann Manuracturing Company, of Chicago, which concern 
estimated cost of the work in three woods as follows: 


MABOGANY , QUARTER SAWED OAK BIRCH 
$1500 $1300 $1250 


Wertte us for Particulars 


C. C. MENGEL & BRO. CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


LOUISVILLE =: : : : KENTUCKY 
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RED CEDAR 


HE next time you have a re- 
quest from a builder for a 
cedar clothes closet don’t tell him 
that it cannot be had, that cedar is 
impracticable because it cannot be 
gotten in large enough sizes. ‘Be- 
cause it can, and in a practicably 
workable manner. 
And we can supply it in our 


Lebanon Brand. 

We own and control 1,500,000 
acres of the finest Red Cedar. 
We are ready to supply this Red 
Cedar in rough boards, in dressed 
ceiling and in dimension stock. 
We want to quote you prices and 
to tell you all about this wonder- 


ful “find.” 


GULF RED CEDAR COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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i | 
N the designing and manufacture | 1) a a 
of Period and Art cases to har- =< 
monize with any plan of archi- er | 


tecture or decoration, Steinway & 
Sons are the recognized leaders, Vi 
as in all other departments of piano 
making—a distinction they have 
enjoyed for three generations. Every 


STEINWAY «— 


ART PIANO 


is a true representation of 

its respective period—a 

veritable gem of beauty 

and perfection. A visit 
j to the Steinway Studios 
will reveal that, in these 

masterpieces of pianocraft, music and 
decorative art are so deftly blended that 
they at once command the admiration and 
praise of architect, artist and connoisseur. 














STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York Steinway Parlor Grand Piano in the 
(Subway Express Station at the Door) period of Louis XIV, gilt and enameled 
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FACTS, NOT 


The theory of the radiator saving and heating plant reducing power of CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP is perfect. But it is the stubborn facts on which we base our 
bonded guarantee that “the saving in the cost of the heating plant will pay for the entire cost 
of installing the CHAMBERLIN LEAKAGE STOP SYSTEM.” 


We know that in buildings where the CHAMBERLIN LEAKAGE 
STOP SYSTEM was added (after an adequate heating system had been 
installed), that 25 per cent. of the radiators had to be taken out to bring 
the temperature down to normal. 

We know that many of the leading heating engineers who accepted 
our bonded figures on radiation in connection with leakage stop installa- 
tioi.s now regularly use the CHAMBERLIN specifications without our 
formal guarantee. 

We know that of all the guarantees issued by us, not once have we 
been called on to make good one unsatisfied claim. 


Our figures, although absolutely revolutionary, are en- 
tirely conservative, and are now so accepted. In fact, 
several engineers have safely reduced the size 
of heating plants far below any guaranteed 
figures we have 
ever made. 














accuracy. 


Architects and engineers should have the 
Chamberlin Slide Rule, by which you can 
calculate the amount of radiation which 


we guarantee can be saved by equipping 
any sized window with the Chamberlin 
System of Leakaye Stop. This rule will be 
sent free on request of any interested ar- 


chitect or engineer, and we guarantee its 
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THEORIES 


The architect who does not specify the CHAM- 
BERLIN LEAKAGE STOP SYSTEM might logi: ally 
refuse to wire the building for electricity or pipe it 
for water and gas. 

Send us blue prints of any building on which 
you wish the CHAMBERLIN guaranteed radia- 
tion reduction figures. 
Write us for list of well known ar- 
chitects and engineers who 
are regularly using our fig- 
ures on radiation in connec- 
tion with the CHAMBER- 
LIN LEAKAGE 
STOP SYSTEM. 















If you want these facts 
broved to you without pos- 
sible risk to you, we are 
willing to file a bond cov- 
ering our broad guarantee 
of actually “no cost for 
the application of the 
CHAMBERLIN’ LEAK- 
AGE STOP SYSTEM.” 





This is the guarantee of Chamberlin sys- 
tem of leakage stop without cost 








This compaiy will undertake to apply the Chamberlin system of window leakage stop to any new 
building in any part of this country, and will guarantee that it will be possible to reduce the size of the 
heating plant, as figured for unprotected windows, at least enough so that the money saved on the 
heating plant will pay the entire cost of the Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip installation for the 
building. 

An engineering department is maintained at the main office at Detroit, and this department will 
make figures of the square feet of radiation required where Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips are used, 
and we will guarantee both the accuracy o1 our figures as well as that the saving on the heating contract 
will pay for the Chamberlin installation that makes the radiation saving possible. 


For detailed information in regard to this legal guarantee, for engineering data 
and formulae for figuring radiation where the Chamberlin system of window leak- 
age stop is used, and correspondence regarding blue prints of buildings under 
consideration, address the engineering department at Detroit main office. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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SOLID RELIEF 
DECORATION 





Dados, Friezes 
Ornaments € Panels 
In Any Color 
For Dining Rooms 
Halls, Hotels, 





TRADE MARK 
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Awarded the Gold Offices 

Medalat the St. Louis . Club Houses 

Exposition, 1904, for — Churches 
sed by all 


Superiority of Goods 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Principal Dealers 
Throughout the 
United States 


Boston, Mas 

P hiladelpbia. Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Seattle, “Wash. 
Syracuse, N. 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Til. 
Columbus, O. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 











THE AMERICAN AUDIT 
COMPANY 


i F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A. President THEO, COCHEU, Jr., C.P.A., Vice-Pres. and Secy. 
A, F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer 


Expert Accountants 


100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW YORK { 333 stand Fifth Ave (Waldorf-Astoria) 


ATLANTA—Fourth National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building 


CHICAGO—Marquette Building 
BOSTON—Exchange Building 





PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue-Stratford 
BALTIMORE-— Keyser Building 
RICHMOND—Mutual Building 








L 


We Make a Specialty of Building and 


Construction Accounts 


NEW ORLEANS—Hennen Building 
SAN FRANCISCO—Claus Spreckels Building 
LONDON, E, ©.—4 King St., Cheapside 
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This Free Book shows how to Build 


an Effective, Permanent Office System 


The requirements of your office system next year 
will be greater than of last years’. The equipment you 
adopt now, or plan to adopt for next year, then, should 
be so designed and made that it will respond quickly 
to the natural or rapid growth of your business. 


Globe=Wervnicke 


Filing Cabinets 
In Wood and Steel 


are illustrated and described in the pages of this cata- 
logue, which gives prices of every size, style and 
finish obtainable. Uniform prices and freight prepaid everywhere. 
pictues Sign the Coupon Now--__-------. 
Dept. U 810 Mail to address below without 


cost or obligation, your book illustrating and 
describing Globe- Wernicke Filing Cabinets 





\ 





It shows just how they will harmonize with the furnishings of your 
ottice how to utilize unused office space—how, in Horizontal Units, 
Upright Units, Card Index Cabinets or Unifiles—-Purchase Records, 


Stock Records, Inventory Sheets, Invoices, Price Lists or Letters of ! , 
previous months or years can be filed and referred to instantly and at Fg medipaces 3 a with a copy of | 
will. This catalogue and a book “Finding and Filing Papers’’ mailed Se ee 

PE isaac aekew ee ec ASIEE va deaedatnaee tees 


tre upon requ st. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co,, Cincinnati, U. S. A. — a 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. | +4. Giohe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, U.S.A. | 











The Latest in 
Vacuum Cleaning 


The 


Rotrex 
System 


No tanks required. 
Low cost of operation. 





Why the Rotrex Vacuum Cleaning System is the best 


Fifth—Discharges the dirt direct to sewer. 
Sixth—No separating tanks. 
Seventh—Requires less floor space. 
Eighth—No unsanitary emptying of tanks. 


First—No sliding blades in pump. 
Second—No rubbing parts. 
Third—Eighty per cent. efficiency. 
Fourth--Less wearing parts. 
Catalogue and estimate furnished on request. 


VACUUM ENGINEERING CO., 114-118 Liberty Street, New York 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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BUILDING 













KENT CHEMICAL LABORATORY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Henry Ives Cobb 









Wm. Grace Co. E. Heldmaier 
Builders Cut Stone Contractcr 
Chicago Chicago 


That most wonderful group of Gothic 
Buildings in this country, Chicago Uni- 
versity, has been built for the coming 
centuries as confidently as for today’s 
beauty. 


One after another architect selected 
OLD HOOSIER BEDFORD for the 
building for which each was individual- 
ly commissioned, and the result is a 
constant source of satisfaction to the 
University’s friends. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Architect Builde Cut Stone Contractors 
James Gamble Rogers Wells Sr ros. Co. Henne & Co. 
Chicago Chicago Chicago 


Under the mellowing influence of 
time the Gothic forms and detail en- 
trusted to the easily carved and won- 
derfully weatherproof “OLD HOOSIER” 
are having their influence in moulding 
the actual traditions of this vigorous 
giant among American Universities in 
a manner most pleasing to all believers 
in the vitality of architecture. 


THE BEDFORD QUARRIES COMPANY 


204 Dearborn St. 818 Euclid Ave. No. 1 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Recognized 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BUILDING 


The Highest Building in the World, 48 Stories Standard 


Madison Square, New York City 
N. Lz Brun & Sons, Architects 





The Roebling Construction Co. 


Main Office: FULLER BLDG., TWENTY-THIRD STREET and 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Works: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





BRANCHES: BOSTON - - : - PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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embodies the only correct principles of heating and ventilating which should appeal to every archi- 
‘ tect and user. 





| theowgh Which the Impurities are 
Drawn from Cabinet. 














¢ SECTIONAL VIEW OF DRYING CABINET AND LAUNDRY STOVE 


Cabinet is constructed of best galvanized metal, provided with hanging rods of galvanized wrought pipe that are rustiess 


and will not stain or injure the clothe 











5 he stove used in connection is of cast iron throughout. especially constructed to heat and ventilate the Cabinet, to boil 
: the clothes and heat the irons. It is fitted with a reversible grate, adapted to use hard or soft coal or wood. ater back fur- 
nished with stove if desired. These dryers are also equipped to be heated by steam 
or gas 
Made in any size desired and guaranteed satisfactory for Private Residences 
pears ent Houses, Hospitals, Clubs, Hotels, Laundries, Fire Engine Houses and 
nstitutions 
ted _ The standard size Drying Cabinet is seven feet high and seven feet long. The 
width depends on the number of racks in Cabinet Where standard size Dryers can 
not be installe d, special Cabinets are made to fit any desired space. 
ee A special feature is Hill’s Patent Adiustable Metal Ball Bearing Guide Rollers. 
These Guide Rollers can be found in no other make of Dryers. 
if 


, ry 4 
1133 Broadway, New York 


Canton, Ohio Worcester, Mass. 





Descriptive catalogue ‘‘A,”’ explaining fully our sanitary 
i Patent Guide Rollers system of heaurg and ventilating, mailed on request. 
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SPECIFICATIONS are never complete 

until the smallest of the Details is cared for. 
One of the Important Details—Hill’s 

Famous Clothes Dryer. 

More necessary than the tubs in the kitchen. 


SPECIFICATIONS: Written “ HILL’S.” 
CONTRACTOR Furnishes “ HILL’S.” 
RESULT: PLEASED CLIENT 





THE MOST POPULAR LAWN CLOTHES DRYER IN THE WORLD 


J ge ‘ ; . & § & 
is a1 3 ? R45 B 


No up to date home compiete without one. Looks fine om the lawn and out 
oi sight when not in use. Write for Catalog 50 


Hill Dryer Co., “wis New York Office, 1133 Broadway 
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RUSSWI 
 PANIC-EXIT - 


THE PRESSURE OF EVEN A CHILD'S HAND OR BODY 
INSTANTLY RELEASES THE BOLTS 


The boling elements, one at the top and one at the bottom of the 
door, have beveled locking faces and are held in contact with the strike 
plates by powerful, balanced phosphor bronze springs. The slightest 
pressure upon the horizontal bar instantly releases the bolts, and every 
additional ounce of pressure against the door only serves to hasten the 
action of unlocking. 

RUSSWIN PANIC-EXIT BOLTS are furnished in various types: For 
bolting both single and double doors, alone or in connection with Russwin 
Unit Locks, also with side latching action. All parts are carefully ma- 
chined and fitted, and their action is guaranteed. 


Full description of the different types and their action will be furnished upon request. 


RVSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
CONTRACT AND ART DEPARTMENT 
No. 26 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
Works at New Britain, Conn. Warehouses, 94, 96, 98 Lafayette Street, New York, London, Eng. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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This Mark Identifies Mayhew Furniture 


Mayhew Prices 


The assumption that the prices of 
cy “ti dl 
i. tayhew furniture are high would be 
a mistaken one. Mayhew prices are 
not high—they are right. 


Mayhew Furniture 


is a standard—in price as well asin quality— 
which means simply that its makers are as scru- 
pulous in fixing one as in insuring the other. 
The difference in price between Mayhew 
furniture and ordinary furniture is not as great 
as the difference in quality. The purchase of 
Mayhew furniture is always an economy. 


The Mayhew method of presenting its lines for your inspection is as superior as 
Mayhew furniture. Leading dealers in the important American cities have examples 
of Mayhew furniture on their floors. ‘They understand it--and will show it to you 
intelligently. They have also the MAYHEW CaRBON PRINTS—11x 14 inches in size 
—by which to show you the various styles they do not carry in stock. 


Every Mavhew dealer, therefore, is able to show vou the entire Mayhew line of more 
than a thousand patterns — representative examples on the floor, and supplementary 
pieces by photograph. It is a satisfying way of securing the widest choice. 

The Mayhew line includes a wide range of perfect examples in the Adams, Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Elizabethan all the important English periods —also 
American Colonialand luxurious upholstered furniture in Moroccoand fabric coverings. 


We do not distribute any conventional ‘‘ booklets,’’ because the best 
of conventional illustrations are widely used to advertise inferior 
furniture. We ask, in your interest as well as our own, that you 


See Mayhew Furniture at your Dealer’s 
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Asbestos ‘* Century ** Shingle Roof—Universalist Church and Parsonage, 
Waltham, Mass.: W. P. Leavitt Sons Co., Newton, Mass., Contractors 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles 


** The Roof that Outlives the Building ”’ 


Who gets the blame when a houseowner’s roof rusts, 
or rots, or cracks, or needs painting, or does ; anything 
that annoys him, or costs him money ? 

The owner forgets his insistence on “‘saving,’’ and comes back 
i “a on the architect or builder who let him buy such a root. 

Asbestos *“Century’’ Shingles preserve good feeling all around. 
Their first cost is no higher than any other r ofing regarded as 
first class, and there is no cost of upkeep—no painting or repairs. 





They cannot decay. emey 5 are proof against fire. 
Asbestos ‘‘Century’’ Shingles dense and elastic shingle-like sheets of asbestos 
5 fibro-cement. Made in three we ws—Newport Gray (silver gray), Slate (blue 


black), and Indian Red, in numerous shapes and several sizes. Ask your 
Roofer for new quotations. Write for Booklet ‘*Concrete 1909.”? 


The Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


FACTORS 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
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American Bridge 
Company 
of New York 


Structural Steel for Every Purpose 
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OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 








General Offices 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 
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“Target-and-Arrow 
Old Style” 
Tin 





THEN and NOW 


This building was put up in 1873, in 
ec Georgia, and was roofed with 
lavior’s **Target-and-Arrow Old Style’’ 
Tit 

**We were particular to ask for Tay- 
ior’s Old Style’ and got it,’” writes Mr. 
C. L. Hardwick Continuing, he says: 

**The roof is in good repair now—never 
costing anything except a coat of paint 
every few years, and looks now as though 
good tor another 35% years.”’ 

It is the ‘told style’ wearing quality in 


cases like this that makes 


Taylor’s 
“Target-and- Arrow” 
arget-and- Arrow 
e 
Tin 

the roofing material chosen for modern 
othce buildings like this —the Krise Build- 
ng, the finest othce building in Lynch- 
burz, Va. 

\ tin roof is light, sanitary, safe A 
root of ‘* Target-and-Arrow’’ tin, made 


by our old exclusive hand-dipped method, 
will outlast any other roofing known, 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


The Old Philadelphia Tin Plate House 


Established 1810—100th year 


Philadelphia 
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Hotel 
Ice and Cooling 
Machinery 


Artificial refrigeration so sim- 
ple the changing and inexperi- 
enced help cannot fail to get 
perfect results. 














Hotels in smaller towns, where 
artificial refrigeration has been 
thought impossible, are now among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of 
the Larsen-Baker system. 

Nothing to get out of order, and 
built so strong there is nothing to 
repair. 

Cheaper than delivered ice. Sim- 
pler to operate than a heating sys- 
tem. 

Write for our data on cost of 
equipment and maintenance of ac- 
tual Larsen-Baker installations in 
hotels of all sizes in all paris of the 
country. 

The facilities of our engineering depart- 
ment are always at the disposal of architects. 

See our catalogue in ‘“‘SWEET’S,”’’ pages 
1080-1081. 


Baker Ice Machine Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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| 
The Ohio Elevator & Machine Co. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Passenger and Freight 
For every service 
Electric ——- Hydraulic 
Belt and Hand Power 
The Ohio Elevator & Machine Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
A Meta! Lumber I-Joist | 





Berger’s Wy til famber 


Special metal shapes—Joists, Chan- 
nels, Angles, etr., WO take the place of 
wood structural members in dwellings 
and similar structures, also for floors f 
and partition work in larger buildings. 
Prongs for attaching metal lath are 
punched out on the members and 
quickly clinched over the lath with a 
hammer. 

Easily and quickly erected by any good 
mechanic,—as quicklyas wood and quick- 
er than reinforced concrete. Cost low 
as compared with other types of non- 
combustible construction. 








A Metal Lumber Dwelling in course of construction. Write today for Catalog F-10-T 
THE BERGER MFG. CO., = CANTON, OHIO 
NewYork Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco 
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a= OT — 
AUTOMATIC 


PUSH BUTTON 


ELEVATORS 








The Otis Automatic Push Button Elevator 
stands for the highest development in ne- 
cessities of a Private Residence. ‘The sim- 
plicity of operation, which amounts to the 
pressing of a button, and the absolute safety 
being the factors most necessary where no 
regular operator is required. By means of 
our patented and improved door-locking 
devices, the elevator is inoperative until all 


these doors are securely locked. 


Write for our Descriptive Booklet R-6, which 


ives full particulars. 


oO 
5 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world. 
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The 
Positive Grasp 


on the Air 








is what has led to the 
immense success of 





THE BLACKMAN 
VENTILATOR 


and this success has led architects 
to specify over 3550 of the 9281 
in use at this date. 


218 are installed in the following buildings: 


Hotel Astor, Te Rockefeller Inst. (3) 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg Hebrew Infant Asylum (5) 
Grand Central Post Office (5) Brooklyn Acad. of Music * (10) 


Lotus Club (4) Met. Life Bldgs. (6 
Bellevue Hospital (New) (3) N.Y. City Pab _ Li b rary (16) 
National City Bank (6) Plaza Hotel | 
Metropolitan Opera House(4) Hanover N All nl Bank (4) 
Union Theological Seminary New Theatre, N y 

(3) St Regis Hotel, N.Y 
Union Dime Savings Bank (3) Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
National Park Bank (3) York. 


HOWARD & MORSE 


45 A Fulton Street, New York 


Catalog and co-operative advice on request. 














Electric Work installed for 
q single as well as the mod- 
ern Duplex Apartment 
Houses at as moderate a cost 
consistent with workmanship 
of the first class successfully 
applied to the best in raw 
materials. 


The Brussel Method of 

Electric Construction rep- 
resents the highest deve -lop- 
ment of modern engineering 
— it has stood the test for 
years. 





Dennis G. Brussel 


15 WEST 29th STREET 
NEW YORK 





























HE stoical Ridgway 
engine isn’t surprised 
by sudden overloads. It’s 
always ready for them. 
That’s ove good feature of 


the Ridgway engine. 
Others are given in the Bulletins. Ask. 


Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. 
Ridgway, Pa. 
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Western ElecItic. 


INTERCOMMUNICATING | TELEPHONES | 


Pett ieterretieiie AP Mesbubbdddiis 







ARE 
TIME SAVERS 


AND 


METHOD 
SIMPLIFIERS 


j j For business enterprises, the store, 
the shop, and in every town house 
orcountry residence. These are in- 
dependent inside telephones, connecting 
the various rooms of a house or the different 
departments of a business. 


THEY REQUIRE NO SWITCHBOARD 
NO OPERATOR 
THE ACTION IS AUTOMATIC 


The intercommunicating telephone is the greatest economizer 
oftimeandenergy. It isa great home convenience and comfort. 


Western -Ekeciric 
INTERCOMMUNICATING TELEPHONES 


in various types are the products of the foremost telephone 
engineers, and the oldestand largest telephone manufacturers 
in the world. They embody the same reliable features as 
the celebrated ‘* BELL” telephones of our manufacture 


























Our guarantee protects the architect, the contractor 
and the user. We have special bulletins and 
helpful information which we will gladly 
send on request. 














Complete your files by writing 
to our nearest house for Bul- 


letins Nos. 2744, 2745, 2766. 











WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





N York Chicago. Saint Louis. San Francisco. 
Pt lelphia. Indianapolis, K is City. Los Angeles 

B Cincinnati. Denver. Seattle. 

Pit irg. Minneay ’ Dallas. Salt Lake City. 
Atlanta. Omaha. 





Montreal and Winnipeg: Northern Elec. & Mfg, Co., Ltd. 
lectric ¢ Paris: Soci#té de Matériel Telephonique 
Zweitusch & ¢ 


ring Company 





Berl Felephon Apparat Fabri 
t se Mauutactu 
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SPR eA Zl, 
A PRODUCT OF ee 11S 


| COMBINING ALL THE VALUABLE FEATURES WHICH 
{ EXPERIENCE HAS DEMONSTRATED TO BE 
DESIRABLE 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE R26 


| Chicago Spring Bult Company, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Diamond H Switches 


and Flush Receptacivs 


a — 


cece 








———— 


71m 


























are used in the best electrical in- 
stallations throughout the country. 
They make a good .ine to specify. 


Made by 


THE HART MFG. COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Steel Woven Parquetry 
. Flooring for Fireproof Buildings =f 


The Perfect Floor for Concrete Struc- 








tures. No gumming of blocks to con- 
crete, no imbedding of beams in the 
concrete. Withstood flooding during 
Great Baltimore Fire. Several carloads 
used in New York Custom House. 


— Fo OT ae Wood Mosaic Flooring & Lumber Co. 
Showing-two border wall strips with bridged over com- 


pression space and short dovetailed pieces of wood ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
to which border strips are lightly nailed. NEW ALBANY, IND. 


& Y P R EB S Once en | 
<a 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
“H’ AND PRICES 








ees 














THE 


a ee’ A. T. STEARNS 
GUTTERS ‘wmper co 
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NEPONSE 


Black Waterproof 
Building Paper 


Most of the leading architects 
Biches 38 Stashichoad Meck. B . have specified NEPONSET for 25 
ishop Home, Marbiehea eck, Massachusetts - 'RPONSF’ $e ¢ 
Hill, James & Whitaker, Architects years. If NEPONSET is not a 
standard in your specifications, will 

you consider the reason why so many architects always recommend it? 


First: It is the most waterproof, airtight building paper on the market for the money. Send 
for a sample and prove it. 








7 " eee. 











Second: It is always of one standard quality and carries with it the assurance of superior results. 
Third: It is carried in stock by dealers everywhere. Always easy to obtain. Always sold at 








one price. Always supplied under one name—NEPONSET. 
NEPONSET will be better if we can make it better, butit will never be poorer in quality. 
a NEPONSET costs only three te oth sof ae entper square foot more than ordinary dry paper. Isn’tit worth more too? 
N If you have never received a of omfe table Homes,’ write us. 
Remember that we als. » make “FL ORI AN the cleanest and most effective insulator against sound and heat. 
FF eres inl ROor. ING-—more attractive than shingles—especially designed for cottages, bungalows, fine farm 
buile ings ant 


8 
AROID ROOFING for factories railroad ani farm buildings 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Waterproofing Specialists 


ae 1817 Mills and General Offices, EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 





New ork icago Washington Portland, Oregon 
Canadian Factory, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Winnipeg, Man, Pont Rouge. P. Q. S:.. Joha, B. B. 
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WORKS AT SAYREVILLE, ON THE RARITAN RIVER, NEW JERSEY 


SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 


, Manufacturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK OF 
VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED SUPERIOR 
ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL COLORS - HARD 
BUILDING BRICK, FIRE BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK 


SEE OUR CATALOGUE IN “SWEET’S INDEX” ig 
Msc 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren St., NEW YORK _ 


samen 


Lame 
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Ernest Flagg, Architect 








“Dahlstrom” Door, Trim, Sash Frame and Mouldings, Singer Bldz., N. Y. PERFECTLY MATCHED 


THE DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


DAHLSTROM 
Metallic 


e 
Doors and Trim 
bf ? 
es 
i 
FOR RESIDENCES, HOTELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, HOSPITALS 
AN IDEAL SANITARY 
FIREPROOF FINISH 


See “ Sweet's” 





ALL METAL 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
WEATHERPROOF 

FIREPROOF 

SOUNDPROOF 
ABSOLUTELY IMPERVIOUS 
AND BEAUTIFUL 





ANY WOOD, IRON OR BRONZE 












































Ornamental Brick Mantels 


Ours are Cheerzfal, Artistic, Healthful, 
Durable and not too costly. Easily 
set by local masons with our plans, 


There is No Other Kind So Good 


When you build or remodel, 
send for our Illustrated Catalog. 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 
Dept. A 
Office and Showroom, 165 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
SLES 














The Architect 
Who Reads 


the Architectural Record every 
once in awhile gains much— 
but the one who subscribes 
regularly keeps abreast of the 
times in his profession and has 
a record of architectural prog- 
ress for his reference library. 
May we add your name to our 
lists? Yearly subscription rates, 
$3.00, postage prepaid. 


The 


Architectural Record Co. 
11 East 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Most Artistic and Permanent 
Building Material in the World 


For castle or cottage, for house, stable or garden wall, 
it costs very little more than wood and usually less 
than concrete (depending somewhat on location) and 
is far superior and preferable to either. Altogether 
different in coloring, texture and hardness from ordi- 
nary face brick. 

For every extra dollar, it adds ten dollars to the 
value of the building and vastly increases the salabil- 
ity of the entire property. Home builders or promot- 
ers of suburban properties are especially urged to in- 
vestigate the many merits of Tapestry Brick, with its 
revival of the old Roman and Persian types. There is 
only one “Tapestry” Brick—the name is stamped on 
each brick. 


Our valuable book, ““1 apestry Brckwork,’’ giving comparative 
of wood icrete and brick constructions, 48 pages, 8 1n colors, 
ribing the b < tecture of all ages, full of interest to archi- 

i bi r on receipt of 20 ss than the costto 





tect and n ila ’ 
and he lilder, sent [ 
publish), Write for information, des« ribing the work you have in mind, 


FISKE & CO., Inc. 
















Sole Manufacturers of Tapestry Brick 
1713 Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK 


We will also direct you to the nearest building 
made of Tapestry Brick, for your examination 


» 
Detail of House at Oyster Bay, L. 1. 
CARRERE & HASTINGS, Architects 
The entire house, sunken garden walls, terraces, etc., 


are of various types of **Tapestry’’ Brick. 























"BRADFORD PRESSED BRICK’ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office, also Reg. under Laws Pa. 


KNOWN ALSO AS 


‘BRADFORD REDS” 


ARE MADE IN 
STANDARDS, ROMANS AND ORNAMENTALS. 


**BRADFORD REDS” **BRADFORD REDS” 





These Bricks are Famous because they 
have proven uniformly satisfactory — 
standards in quality, durability and color. 


Bradford Pressed Brick Co., Sradford, Pa. 
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PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 


«| Art in Shingle Stains 


(Waterproof and Odorless) 
HESE Shingle Stains contain no creosote and are ab- 
solutely free from all objectionable odor, 
They create an impervious coating, causing the 
shingle to shed water like a duck’s back, thereby 
keeping out dampness, the greatest enemy known to wood, 
and doubling the life of shingles. 

Everything thatentersintothemakeof ARTINSHINGLE 
STAINS is of the highest quality possible for man to pro 
duce; they are made in the most scientific manner 
Colors of extreme tone and richness and of ab- 
solute purity, combined with pure linseed oil and 
our special Waterproof Protective Liquid. 

Endorsed by Leading Architects and others 
Send for cabinet of rich colors, free 
Adamant Stucco, Brick and Plaster Coating 
Waterproof Flat Brick Stains Weatherproof Coating 
Vaterproof Brick and Stone Filler 
Adamant Cement Floor Coating 
MANUFACTUREDSOLELY BY 
Parker, Preston & Co.,Inc.,Norwich,Conn.,U.S8.A. 
New York Branch, 25 West 42d Street 











Residence of Dr. H. M. Pollock, Su 
pital, Norwich, Conn. Cudworth& 


AT THE SAME PRICE, THE BEST IS CHEAPEST 


SPECIFY 


**Gardiner’s Anti-Rust Paint’’ 


FOR YOUR STRUCTURAL STEEL AND ADD 
MANY YEARS TO THE LIFE OF THE BUILDING. 


GEORGE N. GARDINER & SON, 15 William Street, New York 





3 Norwich State Hos- 
Woodworth, Architects 
































EDISON 
Waterproofing Paint 








For concrete or cement construction, 
mass or block; brick work; cement 
and mortar joints; any porous stone 
work; ciay or cement tile; concrete or 
concrete slab roofs; cement floors, 
walls, cellars, etc. 


ined It is the only waterproofing paint 
FOR rINTING AND sce which meets all ane 
DECORATI N G ments. It can be painted over with 


any desired color, without danger of 
bs nd 3 . 
Walls and Ceilings discoloration. It prevents egress of 


soluble salts and, therefore, where it 


SIMPLE : ARTISTIC : DURABLE is used, there can be no disfiguring 
Beautiful Water Color Effects efflorescence. 


M. EWING FOX & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


New York 





REG’D VU. &. PATENT OFFICE 









Send fora Sample and Convince Yourself 


THE 


NORTH JERSEY PAINT CO. 


Chicago 1135 Broadway, New York City 
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100 Ibs. 50 lbs. 25 lbs. 


Notice to Architects and 
Architects’ Inspectors 


Please note that on January 1, 1910, we will be- 
gin to use steel kegs of 123, 25, 50 and 100 pound 
units for packing our well known brands of pure 
white lead. 

The new steel packages will be finished gun met- 
al style and will have the two characteristic marks 
by which white lead of our manufacture is now dis- 
tinguished ; namely, the factory brand on the head 
and the Dutch Boy Painter trade mark on the side. 

The 100-pound package will be cylindrical in 
shape, while the smaller sizes will taper towards 
the bottom. (See illustration.) 

Whether in old style oak or new style steel pack- 
age, our white lead is most easily distinguished by 
means of the Dutch Boy Painter. Inspectors 
should look for him. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, : incinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros . Philadclphia) 
(National Lead & Oil ‘Co », Pittsburgh) 














2% Ibs. 
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See 
aa 





Harry Allen Jacobs, Architect, N. ¥Y. City 


> 
ney >) 


The word 


| “CARTER” 


4 on a keg of White 





y Lead guarantees =. POS See 
H 1. Absolute Purity Beautiful—and Cheap 


Soft, velvety colors, that will wear as long 
as colors can, and cost 50%, less than paint 
to buy and to apply, have made a world- 
wide reputation for 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Made with pure pigments, pure linseed 
oil, and Creosote, “* the best wood preserva- 
tive known.’’ The only stains made of 
Creosote and without petroleum, 
Stained-wood samples and color chart sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 


. Extreme Whiteness 

. Superior Fineness 

. Ease of Spread 

. Perfect Body 

. Superior Covering Qualities 
. Durability 

. Full Weight Package 

. A First-class Job 





eee te ee 


OMmMnNAU DWH — 
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10. A Pleased Client ‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
\ 1 Pp rf Satiubacts f 28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 1133 Broadway, WN. Y. 
; ° erfect Satisfaction : Agents atall Central Points 
‘ 
6c 99 N Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘ Quilt”’ 
N Makes cold- proof houses 
‘ 
, A little word that stands ‘ 
for much 


@ See that your specifications 
call for Carter White Lead 


‘* The Lead with the Spread ”’ 


Carter White Lead 
Company 
West Pullman Station 101 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MN 

‘Y Y/ Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
\ 

NW 





LDDENS 


M. P. DURABLE 
INTERIOR VARNISH 

















salinia 


Warehouses in all Principal Cities 


Used by Best 
Painters 
Everywhere 
List Price, $3 per Gal. 
We will appreciat 
specification ofthis n 


THE iters oc vanes © co. 
ich Grad aruishes 
orall pury 


Glidden Bidg., Cleveland 
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The Right Enamel 


for Buildings and House Finishes 


Linduro is the result of years of 
scientific research and practical ex- 
periments carried on in this country 
and abroad. 


LINDURO 
Is An Enamel of Highest Grade 


Giving most beaut‘ful and most 
durable finish, flows like fine var- 
nish—no runs, laps or wrinkled edges, 
does not crack, check or peel, and is 
water proof and soap proof, for it 
may be scrubbed clean without injury. 

Linduro is equally durable out- 
doors or indoors—on wood, cement, 
enamel, metal, brick, plaster, tile, 
etc.—wherever the Architect needs 
the most attractive and most durable 
finish. Besides, it is remarkably 
economical. 

Linduro carries the “Little Blue 
Flag’’—Your Protection--the emblem 


of quality—Lowe Brothers quality. 
Sample and sample panels on request. 
Consult Sweet’s Index, 
pages 1282 and 1283. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


Paintmakers—Varnishmakers 
450-452 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 












TIME deals gently with woodwork 
finished with 


Bridgeport Standard 
Wood Finishes 


And TIME is the real test of the 
durability of Wood Finishes. 


Bridgeport Standard Wood Finishes develop 
the natural beauty of the wood—and TIME can 


never cloud or obscure it. 


Without raising the grain, they emphasize 
Nature’s artistic markings, and TIME can never 
suppress them. 


And Bridgeport Standard Wood Finishes give 
a deep, elastic, tough finish that TIME, with its 
parade of washings, hard knocks and wear, finds 
almost invulnerable. 


Because Bridgeport Standard Wood Finishes 
balk TIME, leading architects, contractors and 
furniture, piano and car manufacturers, have for 
years used them in preference to all other sorts. 


Specify Bridgeport Standard Wood Finishes. 
Your clients will thank you for both their beauty 
and permanence. 


Write for Sample Panels 


We will be very glad to mail you on request 
aseries of sample panels showing numerous wood 
finishes in new and staple effects. You will find 
them useful and practical. Address Dept. J1. 


74) BRID GEPORT ¢p 


THE Woop FINISHING ° 
NEW MILFORD Conn. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA BOSTON | 
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HOW TO DETAIL TERRA COTTA 


Fifty other examples 
of and bad terra 


= ——— = cofia construclion 

=) = = will be found on pages 

9}. - 119~ 125 Sweets Index 

g a te 7 Any architects office 
J | THE 

A a NORTHWESTERN 


TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


If it’s PORCELITE oe . a you need 
about KFNAMELS 


THEIR SPECIFICATION INSURES SATISFACTION 


ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS 


The Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia 


JENNINGS & MOUNT, 180 Broadway, New York Representatives 


Sa 
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Tote: §=Willson’s Building Directories 


SS ST Ee * 


THE ORIGINAL AND STANDARD 
CHANGEABLE and ALPHABETICAL 


Only directory that can be kept alphabetically correct 
and up to date in every particular. Cheapest, neatest and 
most convenient. Letters uniform, correctly spaced, and 
every name on alignment. 

Adopted by the most prominent buildings 





Catalogue and full particulars sent on application. 
THE TABLET AND TICKET COMPANY 
Chicago New York San Francisco, Cal. 





JAPANESE GRASS CLOTH 
JAPANESE BURLAPS 
JAPANESE SHIKII SILKS 


FOR WALL DECORATIONS 
In specially selected shades and original effects 
Full stock always on hand 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York 


Book of samples of plete line mailed free on application. Trade Exclusively 
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In designing the 
‘¢Richards”? Hang- 
ers we found outjust [| | 


what the architects 
wished them to be. 
Webelieve that in so 
doing we paved the 
way for their very 
general specification 
by the architects. 
See “SWEETS,” 
pages 574-576. 


We will send a hanger 
free to any architect 
requesting us to do so, 


OA) RAS" BA) J 18) ORR BAS RAL RAR RA BAS GAA RAR DBL) OP" BA)’ BO RES eee 















The RICHARDS 
MANUFACTURING CO Inc. 
Aurora,lllinois. 101 Reade St. N-Y. 
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THE BEST 
TOOL IN YOUR CHEST 


Would be the Complete 10-Volume 


Cyclopedia of Architecture, 
Carpentry and Building 


becauss it covers, completely, every branch and 
detail of the building trades. Presents the latest 
developments in the use of reinforced concrete 
and steel construction ; newest prac tice in house 

sanitation and ventilation: practical informa- 
ti mn on building law and superintendence ; con- 
tracts, specifications and estimating. Every 
page in this great work has money-saving, 
money-making value for every 


CARPENTER, CONTRACTOR AND OWNER 


This Cyclopedia places over forty experts at your 
service, all ready to give ye ou valuable information on 
up to date building topies. Be and in half morocco 
4670 pages, 7x10 inches, printed on special paper in 
large, clear type; 3000 drawings, fuil page plates, dia- 


grams, etc. 
The Coupon Brings the Books—Not the Agent 


To convince you of our confidence in the books, we 
will send you a complete set, express prepaid. Ex- 
amine them carefully, apply every test you can. If 
they are what you want, send us $2.00, then $2.00 every 
month until you have paid the special price of $24.00. 
Regular price is $0.00. 


IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED 
Reinforced Concrete; Masonry; Estimating; Contracts 
and Specifications; The Law of Contracts and Liens; 
Building Superintendence: Building Materials; Carpentry: 
Stair Building; Hardware; Plastering; Painting ; Heating; 
Ventilation; Wiring fer Door Bells; Burglar Alarms; Steel 
Construction ; Elevators ; Sheet Metal Pattera Drafting : : 
Mechanical, “architectural, Freehasd and Perspective 
Drawing; Lettering; Blue Printing: Shades and Shadows; 
The Greek and Roman Orders of Architecture ; Rendering 
in Pen and lak and Wash; Water Color Hints for Draftsmen 


SPECIAL OFFERIF YOU SEND THE COUPON PROMPTLY 


For a short time we will include, as a monthly sup- 
y“lement. absolute ly free of charge for one year, the 
ie ECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE. This is a regular 
$1.50 monthly, full of Twentieth Century Scientific 
facts, written in popular form. Also cuntains : he lat- 
est discussions on timely topics in invention, discov- 
ery, industry, ete. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


“"""" FREE OFFER COUPON 


Americana School of Correspondence : 

Please send set C bye lope dia of Architecture, Carpen- 
try and Building for 5 days’ free examination; also 
Technical World for 1 year. I will send $2.00 within 5 
days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $24.00; other- 
wise I will notify you and hold the books subject to 
your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 
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“Modern Store Front 
Construction’ 


Here's. & booklet th at sh yuld 
have ap ace on your 
It te oualla as one tz 
bar ik y it is ane recommended by 
leading architects thr gh ut the 
ce phat & 
Patent It a escribes 4 and | illustrates the Petz 
{ uil —shows w “iy sc¢ structed 
Bli¢ t im? 1 


Store Front 
Construction 










e safe 
J iss. ar nd a the same 
allows a handsome artistic store fr mat 
with lots if Vig ght ar da di apia yr a 
Oye wi W fr ny iVvang 

Y she w nlay for th ein sting booklet — it's 


— DETROIT SHOW CASE co. 
477 Fort Street West Detroit, Mich. For sale by Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. at 
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Noisy Beces Quieted 


Use Reliance Ball Dearing Door 
Hangers, and the heaviest doors will 
move easily, quietly and smoothly. 
And they'll move with but the slight- 
est pressure. 

Of course you don't know this, but 
let us show you. 

Send for catalogorlook in‘‘Sweet’s’’ 
Index, pages 570-571. 


Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 


The “Cleveland” &=«- 


Factory 
SIMPLE TO HANDLE 
EASILY INSTALLED 
ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN 


All AIR disturbed in cleaning is FOUL AIR, and 
should be removed with the DIRT. Our vacuum 
cleaning system carries off and disposes of all DIRT, 
DUST and FOUL AIR. 

A device that does not remove all Foul Air and Unclean Sub- 
stances is only doing half its work, and does not accomplish the 
fundamental purpose. 

The owner of a ‘SCLEVELAND”’ has perfect sanitary condi- 
tions. Let us know your requirements. AGENTS WANTED. 


The Cleveland Vacuum Machinery Co. 
1107 Prospect Ave. S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Estey Wire Works Co. 


59 Fulton St., New York City 


SgS2S3 

















Complete catalog of designs 
on application, 
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“An Ounce of Prevention” 


Mullins 


Fire Proof—Storm Proof— Dust Proof 


Windows 





in factory experiments but in actual conflagrations. 


Mullins Windows are perfect windows 
in every way. 
Entire |: ck-seamed metal with no sol- 
dered joints in frame, sillor sash. hey 
cannot warp or bue kle and are not affect- 
ea by heat, expansion or contraction. 
The Peyton Buil ling of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, shown herewith, is one ‘of the 
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The Peyton Building, Spoki ane, Wash. many hundreds of mode rn fire. proof 
Equipped with Mullins Metal buildings equipped with Mullins 
Fire Proof Wis idows Windows. 


Mullins Fire Proof Windows are man- 
ufactured underthe supervision of Underwriters’ Laboratories, inc., according to 
the latest specifications of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and every 
window is inspected, approved and labeled with their official label 

We have catalogues showing our various lines of product. Please spe cify the 
particular class of sheet metal work you are interested in and we will send you 
the proper catalog for the same. 


W. H. Mullins Company 
340 Franklin Street Salem, Ohio 


It is easier to prevent a disastrous fire than itisto wy 
Stop one. : and 
The weak point in all buildings is through the 

windows. 
These openings can be made asfire proof as the walls 


themselves by installing Mullins FireProof Windows. 


have successfully withstood the sever st trials not only 
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The Ideal 
Sash Ventilator 


can be used in any window sash 


OLD or NEW 


The cheapest, neatest and best 
natural ventilator on the market 


Write for circulars 


Recommended by doctors everywhere 
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Inside View. 















































The “ROYAL” Pressed Metal 


HOSE RACK 


SURE IN OPERATION 
HOSE UNDER COVER 
ATTACHED PINS 

Made of PRESSED STEEL 

and MALLEABLE IRON 


Can be attached to wall, to stand pipe, or by means of nipple direct to vaive. 
Wirt & Knox Mfg. Co., 20-24 No. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


Catalogue on Request 
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Send Dimensions 
and Flocr Plans 
The McCray Drafting Department will 
work out all the rest of the details—submit 
sketches, plans and estimates, for thestyle, 
placing andarrangementof therefrigerator. 






















The architect for the Holmes residence in 
Kansas Cicy sent us floor plans and asked us 
to make a Special tile lined refrigerator to 
fit space of 60" wide x 42" deep x 96" high 
with outside icing door. The above Special 
No. 6081 was built and installed and is giv- 
ing great satisfaction to the owner for it 
is placed in the most convenient location, 
and has the proper interior arrangement 
for his family requirements. 


M¢& CRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


(heap things fresh) 


in stock sizes may be as truly an integral part of the 
house as the built-to-order refrigerators, by consider- 
ing the refrigerator location early and making pro- 
vision in accordance with the specific dimensions in 
Sweet’s Index. 


Fifteen floor plans showing the relative position of 
kitchen, pantries, refrigerator and outside icing facil- 
ities in representative American Houses, also exact 
measurements for arranging the wall opening for out- 
side icing door and locating the drain pipe for stock 
sizes of McCray Refrigerators, will be found on pages 
1082 to 1086 of the 1909 Sweet’s Index. 


A postal card request will bring you our best 
discounts, and a copy of the new book, 
McCray Refrigerators in American Homes.”’ 












McCray Refrigerator Co. 
995 Mill St., Kendaliviile, ind. 
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STANLEY’S 
Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 


BEAUTIFUL 
NOISELESS 
STRONG 


Artistic Booklet and Calendar Free 








SS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


79 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORE CITY 


See our catalogue in * Sweet's” Index 
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Factory Sites 


ARE OFFERED 


Manufacturers 


WITH 


Satisfactory Inducements 


Favorable Freight Rates 
Good Labor Conditions 
Healthful Communities 


ON THE LINES OF 


The Illinois Central R.R. 


AND THE 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R.R. 


For full information and 
descriptive pamphlet address 


J.C. Clair, Industrial Commissioner 


Park Row, Chicago, III. 
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NONPAREIL CORK PIPE COVERING 


For Brine, Ammonia, Ice Water and Cold Water Lines 








Consists of pure granulated cork, slightly com- 
pressed and baked in molds of proper shape and 
size, the outer surface being heavily coated with 
mineral rubber. It is of necessity, therefore, light 
and clean. 

Its sectional form renders its application an easy 
and rapid proceeding. The sections are three feet 
long—a single jacket. Compare this with other 
coverings—clumsy, cumbersome, with many wrap- 


pings and layers. 





5, SED Lowest Heat Conductivity 
Brine Lines Covered with Nonpareil Nonabsorbent of Moisture 


Cork Pipe Covering 


Murphy Power, Heat, Light, Ice & Longest Life in Service 


Cold Storage Company, Detroit, Mich 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Insulation Department, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTERS 
NONPAREIL CORK WORKS, Fulton Building, New York City 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY, 1933 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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New Laboratory Building for Department of Agriculture, Washington 


The Blaisdell System of Vacuum Cleaning 


was recently installed in the above building, which is 1040 feet long. 
Watch this space for cuts of two million dollar Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
million dollar Court House, Memphis. They selected the Blaisdell Vacuum Cleaner. 
Efficiency and reliability of operation are the vital features of the Blaisdell system. 
Stationary vacuum cleaning equipment for any service and in any capacity, for 


Office Buildings Club Buildings Hotels 
School Buildings Residences Stores 
Library Buildings Hospitals Theaters 
Lodge Buildings Churches Factories 


We solicit inquiries from Architects and will be pleased to furnish them preliminary estimates or proposals covering Vacuum 
cleaning equipment. 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA. 
Sales Offices 


Boston: 10 P. O. Square. New York: 90 West Street. Chicago: B. M. Osbun Co., 
Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
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THE 


SILVER LAKE A 


Onur name is stamped on every foot 


We guarantee 


SILVER LAKE 
SASH CORD 


because we know that it is made by skilled 
labor, on the best braiding machines and 
from the best stock obtainable. 


Specify SILVER LAKE A 














Empire Door Holder 


50 per 
cent. 
greater 
pressure 
on the 
floor than 
™, any other. 
), Easy to 
J anply. 
Easy to 
operate. 


CALDWELL MFG. COMPANY 
40 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 













will Instruct personally a limited number selected, ambitious men in 


Practical Drafting, Detailing, Designing. 


I know exactly the quality and quantity of practical training, knowledge 
and actual up-to-date experience you require to hold a position ana ad- 
vance to highest salary, and I give working instruction at home until 
competent and placed free in position. Address Chief Drafte- 
- It Engineer’s Equipment Co., (Inc) Chicago. 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


The Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Ver- 
mont, employ a large corps of draughtsmen and 
have positions open from time to time. Men 
with experience in marble and stone construc- 
tion are preferred. There are also openings for 
men of general architectural training who would 
care to take up this line of work. 














We are Importers and General Agents for the FAMOUS 


**KOH-I-NOOR’”’ 
and other Pencils manufactured in Austria by 
Messrs. L. & C. Hardtmuth 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
214-220 East Twenty-third Street, - New York 


Manufacturers of Surveying and Mathematical 
Instruments and Drawing Materia). 
Branches—Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto 


ARCHITECTURAI 
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Gorton Side Feed Boiler 


Insures a Warm 
Building Day and 
Night, in Coldest 
Weather. 


Catalogue on Application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD 
COMPANY 


96 Liberty St. Mew ae 


Besenet Koja Lin 


mh ce pa “er 








Reg. U. 5. | 
Pat, Of. 














case's RINALD BROS. fi? piitaasiohis. Ps 
The Zimmerman Patent Iron Base 
and Ventilator 





allows water to run off the porch floor 
without wetting the bottom of column, thus 
preventing rot. Write for circular “* X. 


Syracuse Corner Block Factory, Syracuse, ¥.Y. 


WE DO PLANTING FOR ARCHITECTS 


We shall be pleased to mail our illustrated General 
Catalog No. 85 to Architects having Landscape work. 
Submit to us your list of requirements for special 
quotations, Visit our Nurseries, 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











COMPLETE * 


ALEC Ht PIANIS 


ei? RICHARDSO ENGINEERING ca.. 


— MARTIoRD CONN 


QFAIN APES and RULES 


Are Indispensable for Accurate Work 
For Sale Everywhere. Send for Catalog No. 20. 


The /yrumy Rule Co. jen'vri taxis, tn 


Windsor, Can. 























ean be disti ee d by our Trade-Mark, the Colored Spot 
proved by long experience to be the most ec ns al devic 


See page 579 of SWEET’S INDE 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 


windows. 





Tt has been 
e for hanging 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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READ 


“CLEVELAND” 


THIS LATH is made from Unpickled 
Steel, covered with Anti-Rust 
Preparation. 


It Is Corrugated. 


It Is Reversible—both sides alike. 


It Is Self-Furring; hence most desir- 
able for Exterior Stucco Work. 


























No Corrosion By lapping merely one corrugation a 
No Disintegration bond is secured, thus preventing 
The Envelopment Is Complete danger of plaster cracking. 
THE GARRY IRON @&G STEEL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Eastern Office, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
GLIDDEN’S £28 stucco Houses 
WATERPROOFS 


J [ UID UNIFORMS THE COLOR 
DECORATES 
Made in imitation of sandstone finish, also 
CEMENT in pure white and several shades along 
lines of Colonial and Pompeian Buffs. 


A product of THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY exclusively 
Gratis samples and specilications upon request 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















———_—_ STRENGTH is the feature of the 





“GIANT METAL” ‘ Sash Chain 


Has been in use over 30 years 





Specified by all leading architéets as the 
standard, 


Capacity of chain plant, 20 miles per day. 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 





‘ WOOLSEY HALL 
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a suggests tha 
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a cluster of finer particles.” 





Fire-Resisting Residences. 





At the present time the problem of building is 
a very grave one after one gets outside the suit- 
able range of ordinary steel construction such as 
is employed in large city buildings. For all small 
structures there has been until recently the same 
old choice that has been available for 5,090 years: 
wood, brick and stone, alone or in suitable com- 
bination. The more slightly civilized people have 
generally used wood as nearest to the hand and 
easiest to work, and those of larger experience 
and powers have gone on to brick and stone. Here 
in America our civilization is still too crude and 
the country is too new to have gotten fairly be- 
yond the timber stage. We are not so many gen- 
erations yet past the log cabin, in spite of the fact 
that our material progress has taken on the out- 
ward form of orderliness and even complexity. 
This, however, seems really to be only skin deep 
when one judges it not as a Chauvinist, but as a 
man of affairs. It is not a civilization of great 
stability and depth that looks coolly at the cas- 
ualty list of nearly a hundred thousand killed and 
wounded annually on the railroads and contempt- 
uously figures the probable cost of safety appli- 
ances per victim. The same superficial quality 
still appears in our building. It would be hard 
to imagine a country better capable in skill and 
resources of fine permanent architecturc, and it 
would be quite impossible to find one in which 
fine permanent architecture has been until quite 
recently a smaller proportion of the whole. 

As a nation we build for to-morrow or next 
week and lay bets at rather small odds with the 
insurance companies that our structures will burn 
before they rot or tumble down. A large pro- 
portion of the buildings erected in some parts of 
this country are apparently of the flimsiest timber 
construction compatible with their holding to- 
gether until they are sold, and in consequence the 
losses annually by fire rise to an amount that is 
simply appalling. Insurance with all its benefit 
to the individual in case of disaster cannot make 
up to the community as a whole the losses thus 
incurred. Somehow, in the long run, the losses 


—Extract from Editorial in 
Engineering Record, Oct. 31, 1908. 














One of the most celebrated 
architects in the country is 
now building for himself a 
residence of 


Terra Cotta 
Hollow Tile 


in accordance with the 
methods advocated in this 
book. 


These methods have 
solved the problems of 


Economical Fireproof Houses 


and they are meeting with the 
endorsement of the country’s 
greatest architects. 

If you have not a copy of 
our book—ask for one. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers of 


Terra Cotta Hollow Tile 


Contractors for Construction of Fireproof Buildings 


The largest company in the world devoted exclu- 
sively to the business of fireproof construction. 


Capital Twelve and one-half Million Dollars. 


Pittsburgh, Fulton Building Chicago, Commercial National 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg, Bank Building 
Washington, D. C., Colorado New York, Flatiron Building 
Building Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg 
Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Cuyahoga Building 
St. Loufs, Bank of Commerce Bidg, Canton, 0., City National Bank 
Minneapolis, Minn,, Lumber Ex Building 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 


Twenty-six factories throughout the United States. 
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The complete reinforcement fora 






















and diagonal stirrups. 
Provision for continuous action 
supports. 


Prices will be quoted for the com 
fabricated, and delivered or in place 
Bulletin No. 1 


CORRU 
on Fabricated Rein- 


forcement, sent on request 


Self supporting and self centering. 
Perfecy provision for secondary stresses by the use of rigidly attached vertical 


Shipped folded flat and arrives on the work in perfect condition. 
Adaptable to any design or method of reinforcement, and can comply with the 
exact requirements of the Engineer's or Architect's plans. 


fa 


beam or girder in one assembled unit, 





by extension of main reinforcement over the 


lete reinforcement required for any structure 
the forms ready for concrete. 


CATED BAR COMPANY 
Nat. Bank of Commerce Bidg., ST. LOUIS 
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TOILET PAPER CABINET 
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Delivers units of two sheets uniformly, invari- 
ably and silently eliminating the and 
litter incident to the unprotected roll or cabinet. 
Nickel plated steel locked cabinets for hotels 
or other public places. |. Handsomely orna- 


mental metal for residential use 
et showi anes pc ~ beta 1GNS A m NEW CONS TRUC- 


N. Ys 


waste 


TION will be se at 


A. P. W. Paper Co., ‘Albany, 








The “Onliwon” 


Fire Protection That Protects 








30 to 36 West Eighteenth Street 
Side Wall Equipped With 
Voigtmann Windows 


One of the many instances proving the 
superiority of Fire Windows made by 


VOIGTMANN & COMPANY 


427 West 13th St., New York 
50-52 East Erie St., Chicago 




















SEND FOR 1908 CATALOGUE 
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The Manifold Uses 
of Hy-Rib 








(Adidas hice 


Hy-Rib Roof for American Car & Foundry Co. 
Berwick, Pa. 





ROWFS Lay the Hy-Rib Sheets 
over the supports, pour 
on the concrete and plaster the un- 
der surface. No centering or false- 
work is necessary. Use Hy-Rib on 
either flat or sloping roofs. Build 
ermanent and fireproof roofs with 
iy-Rib. Diseard lank, short lived 
corrugated iron. 


SIDINGS AND WALLS Set the Hy-Rib Sheets 

in place; apply the 
cement plaster, and the wall is complete no 
studs are necessary. Use Hy-Ribin place of cor- 
rugated iron and wood sheathing for Factories, 
Foundries, Car Barns, ete, Also for stucco work 
and residences, 


FLOORS A self centering reinforcement for 
econerete floor slabs; no falsework 
necessary. For arched floors our shops provide 
Hy-Rib bent to exact curve—doing away with the 
expensive fleld bending and centering. 


PARTITIONS ane most economical construe- 

tion for solid plastered parti- 
tions. Merely set up the Hy-Rib Sheets—apply 
the plaster—the partition is complete. 0es 
away with the expense of wiring lath to studs, 
and makes a stronger wall. 


CEILINGS The best reinforcement for ceilings 

—does away entirely with the small 
channels and T’s ordinarily necessary, Saves the 
expensive field labor of wiring lath to channels, 


FURRING fo furring strips or studs of At 

kind are mae essary where Hy-Ri 
is used. The air space between the ribs stops 
the conduction of heat, cold and moisture, 


Hy-Rib Catalog (48 pages of 
Free useful building information), 


Other Kahn System Products: Kahn Trussed 
Bars; Rib Metal; Column Hooping; Cup 
Bars ; Rib-Lath; Rib-Steel and Trus-Con Chemi- 
cal Products. 


**Kahn System Standards”’ (thir -dition), the 
best handbook on Reinforeed Concrete Design, FREE 
if request is made to us on your business letterhead, 


Write us about the work you are interested in and 
we will mail free catalogs and suggestions that will be 
valuable t. you. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


Offices in principal 
cities 


617 Trussed Concrete Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. 
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A Timely Suggestion 


Contracts can now be arranged for the sixth 
edition of Sweet’s Catalogue. 

““Sweet’s” brings the buyer and seller to- 
gether at the time they most need each othe 


when a contract is to be let. 





Why not let the architect have immediate 


access to you when he wants to let a contract? 


Every firm seeking orders in the field of 
building construction should use this next 


issue of “Sweet's.” 
We announce an entirely new feature which 


will interest the manufacturer who can sell 


only in a limited territory. 


“Sweet's” 


11 East 24th Street, New York 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston 
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A Notable 
il Letter 


————-} 
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m D. H. BURNHAM & CO. 


ARCHITECTS 
Merchants Exchange, San Francisco '. 
The San Francisco Fireproofing Co., Dec. 17, 1908 


Metropolis Bank Building, City. 

Gentlemen: In answer to your inquiry, we take 
pleasure in certifying that we have authorized the use 
of the “Collins” System of Slotted Metal Partitions, 
Ceilings and Wall Furring in the Mills, Chronicle and 
First National Bank Buildings of San Francisco, and 
that our experience with this system has convinced 
us that it possesses positive strength, rigidity, light- 

















ness and efficiency to resist fire, and the workmanship 

which your company has done under our super- 

vision has been of a high character, and most sat- 

isfactory: the alignment of partitions aud _  ceil- | 

ings being particularly | 

good. We gladly recom- 

mend this system to aly- 

one who contemplates 

putting up a building of 

fire resisting character. | 
The most important 

point in favor a your Parker Steel | 

partition is that of econ- Corn r Bead | 

io outlines a perfect 
omy. It is not only one corner that will | 


of the best, but it is the 
cheapest. 


last as long asthe 
rest of the builde 
ing—saving many 
times its cost to 
the ownerthrough 
permanence of } 
wall and decora- | 
tions. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) D.H. Burnham & Co. 


If figures interest you we 
will send you list of build- 
ings equipped and actual 
cost data, 


















































Sharon Steel Hoop Company 
Commercial National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVES 

FULLER BROS. & CO. 
U 139 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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University Club 
Chicago 
Universal Portland 
Cement Used 





Six million barrels of Universal 
Portland Cement are used an- 
nually by discriminating archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors, 
in all classes of plain and rein- 
forced concrete construction. 


UNIVERSAL 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG 














“REINFORCED CONCRETE FOR HOUSES 


We have for years specialized 
in the finest residence work 
in Reinforced Concrete, 


and have obtained forthe architect the exact 
effects required by his designs in structure, de- 
tail, texture and color. Ourcompleted works are 
our testimonials, showing the fine results ob- 
tainable by experience in combination with 
technical knowledge. 

Sweet's Catalogue, page 206. 


BENJAMIN A. HOWES 


Engineer and Contractor 





House at Short Hills, N. J., built entirely of Reinforced Concrete. . ’ a . 
John A. Gurd, Architect. 15 West 38th Street, 7 NEW YORK 






























IS THE NATIONAL 
DOUBLE-INTERLOCKING 


Made in Reds and Greens 













DURABLE 
ARTISTIC 
INEXPENSIVE 





Write for our new catalogue and miniature samples. Send plans at our expense for estimates. 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING TILE COMPANY, - Lima, Ohio 
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ATLAS cenent 





summer, 


built. 





Atlas Concrete Adapts Itself to Any Style 


It is the only building material that has no | purposes. There 1s but one grade of Atles—the 


limitations and no disadvantages. best—and the same for everybody. Atlas 
It is economical, durable, sanitary, fire-resist- | Portland Cement costs no more than other 


ing, damp-proof, warm in winter and cool in 


Learn about concrete before you build; get purchased by the Government for use in build- 
the experience of those who have used vahnenae ing the Panama Canal. We offer four 
it; study pla..s and costs of houses so 


Then look into cement, and particu- 
larly Atlas Portland Cement. 

You will find that this brand is the 
standard; that its purity and uniform 
quality make it the best for concrete NONE JUSTASGOOD tion” (delivery charges 10 cents) 


THE ATLAS porttano CEMENT CO., DEPT. A, 30 BROADST., NEW YORK 


of Architecture 


brands. The largest order ever placed for ce- 
ment was for Atlas, 4,500,000 barrels being 






books for your information: 





wer GS 


oe “ . ” 
> poatiano Os Concrete Country Residences 


(delivery charges 25 cents) 

“Concrete Cottages” (sent free) 

“Concrete Construction About the Home 
and on the Farm” (sent free) 

“ Reinforced”’ Concrete in Factory Construc- 


If your Dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


Largest Output of any Cement Company in the World—Over 40,000 Barrels per Day 
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REEDOM from excess of 
inert matter characterizes the 
Genuine Rosendale Cement manu- 
factured by this Company, which 1s 
the Finest Ground Cement Produced 





Consolidated Rosendale Cement Company 


50 Church Street. New York 




















EDISON —Foma%0- CEMENT 


UNIFORMLY 10% FINEST GROUND CEMENT MANUFACTURED 


SALES OFFICES 
New York, St. James Building Boston, Post Office Square pan ing 
Philadelphia, Arcade Building Newar k, Union Buildin 
Pittsburg, Machesney Building Savannah, Nati a Bank Building 
































“LEHIGH” 272% 
Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 


725 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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The Only Thing 
on the Building 
Horizon 


that can be used for everything under the sun 
in the line of construction — that will 







save you money — produce structures as 
permanent and lasting as the pyramids — remain im- 
pervious to water or weather — defy fire and at the 
same time lend itself to the highest type of artistic treatment—is 


Our booklet —an eye opener to 
conerete possibilities—and the serv 


ices of our expert consulting en- 
gineer, are free. idress Dept. 24 : ‘ 
Ernest R. Ackerman, Pres. e] 
The Lawrence Cement Company —_ 
New York Portland Cement 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 


Philadelphia C Oo n Cc r e t e 











Medusa Waterproof Compound 


Makes Concrete Watertight Siseteak: toot’ ok 


14a.) 











Medusa products signify quality 








Soulard Public Bath House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pool, floors, steps and walls surfaced with Medusa Pure White Stain- 
less Portland Cement, containing Medusa Waterproof Compound. 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THE 


The Attention of the Archi- 
tects is called to 
the new 


“AMERICAN 
BOILER 


Hot Water 





For Steam and 





Showing No. S 326 American 


This is a new boiler now ready for 
shipment. 


Our Blue Book illustrates and de- 


scribes this new boiler, shows interior 


construction. gives measurements, 


capacities and list prices. 


Ask for American Blue Book. 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE 
MFG. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








New York City: Cor. 4th Ave. & 22d St. 
Boston: 61 High St. 
Philadelphia: 936 Arch St. 
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The Design and 


Construction of 


KEWANEE Firebox 
BOILERS 


Brands them as being the best 
heating boilers made for all 
installations from 500 sq. ft. 
to 12,500 sq. ft. of radiation. 

Those who know about 
these things can see ata glance 
that KEWANEE boilers must be 
quick and economical heat- 
ers. Itis the particular design 
that makes them so. 












































The construction of them 
makes them most durable and 
safe. One of the features in 
construction is the base ring 
and doorring. Theyare made 
of semi-steel, not cast iron. 
They are tough and will not 
crack. 

KEWANEE boilers will last for 
years. Nothing about them to give 
out. They cost less than other 
boilers, figuring according to our 
ratings, and above all, they will 
positively do what they are rated 
to do, and do it all the time. 


Send for brend new No. 54 fire- 
box catalogue. 


KEWANEE. BSILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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We Send You 
Ready-to-Buy Customers 


Through our National advertising campaign 
we are reaching nine out of every ten prospective 
buyers of heating systems. 

Those who write us cannot fail to be convinced 
—because in the whole “RicHmMonD"” line, the 
superiorities are there. 

The result is that we send you customers who 
are ready-to-buy—if you will merely prepare 
yourself to talk the “Ricumonp" line truthfully 
and intelligently. 


“RICHMOND” 


Boilers aa Enameled Ware — Radiators 


The success of the “RICHMOND” line has been built up by utilizing inventive 
ingenuity. It represents the climax of all that is new and good—beside many 
exclusive points which are to be found nowhere else but in the “RICHMOND” line. 

Now with widespread advertising, it will be doubly easy to sell. 

We are doing our part—will you do yours ? 

For descriptions and prices on “RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators, address 


Cameron Schroth Gmeron G. 


Westeri. Distributors “RichmMoNnpD” Boilers and Radiators 
189 Michigan Street, Chicago, Illinois 


THE MS¢Crum-How.eEL.Lt Co. 
Eastern Distributors “RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 
Park Ave. and 41st Street, New York City 





























“RICHMOND” Baths—Lavatories—Sinks are unsurpassed 


For description and prices on Enameled Ware, address 


THE MS¢Crum-HowELLt Co. 














Two festesian ot Upinatonn, Pe. Park Avenue and 41st Street, New York | 
——d 
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TWO NO. 30 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAMS 
PUMP WATER 


DAY AND NIGHT AUTOMATICALLY 





to furnish the supply for the beauti- 
ful home of Mr. P. M. Sharples, near 
West Chester, Pa. 

This house was described and illus- 
trated on pages 327-335 in the No- 
vember issue of this magazine. 


A Country Residence situated within 
a mile of a stream, spring or pond, can 
be equipped with a pneumatic or tank 
and tower water system, and supplied 
with all the water necessary, by means of 
a RIFE RAM. §$Sucha system will cost 
next to nothing for its operation and 
maintenance. A patented air valve au- 
tomaticallv supplies the air necessary for 
the pneumatic tank system. 

The RIFE RAM works under 18 inches 
to 50 feet fall, and raises water 30 feet 
for each foot of fall. 

Low in first cost, easy to install, no 
expense to operate, any capacity desired 
for Country Places, Farms, Dairies, Gar- 
dens, Irrigations, Town Plants, Railroad 
Tanks, etc. 

U. S. Government Reclamation Serv- 
ice uses them at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Over thirty railroads use them for rail- 
road tank supply. 


Write for Free Plans and Book and 
get our Free Trial Offer. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 


2127 Trinity Bldg. 
New York 










A $100 Type- 
writer for 17 
Cents a Day! 








Save 
Your 
Pennies 
and 
Own 





Typewriter 


The Standard Visible 
Writer 


Can you spend 17 Cents 
a day to better advantage 
than in the purchase of 


this wonderful machine? 


Write for Special Easy 
Payment Proposition or 
see the nearest Oliver 
Agent. 








The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


47-55 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Job 


Just a common job 
means just a common 
salary. 

Imagine for a mo- 
ment that from 
twenty io forty years 
have been added to 
your life—that you 
have reachcd theage of fifty or sixty. 

What are you doing today that will 
enable you to forecast something 
better for this later period, than 
just a common job and a common 
salary ? 

Only one class of men are absolutely sure 
of being able to maintain their full earning 
capacity after fifty. These are the trained 
men—men who have fortified themselves in 


youth against the common job problem which 
confronts the untrained man at any time in 

















































One Difference 


Why not give yourself the advantages of 
something better than a common education 
and insure against the common job problem 

































before it is too late and you have lost ambi- The illustration shows the glass 

tio 2 ‘ . 
Don’t give old age a chance. Let the American area of this construction. Besides 

School train you so that your services will be de- ho ° 

“* dand oon ate r—not endured or ove eens a. being larger in area than any 
‘illin and mail usthe conpon. Letus tell you how ° . 

you can qual’ ty for the position to which you aspire other system, this glass is of a 

in eitherthe great flelds of Engineering or Business. si 


special composition made by 
Macbeth-Evans Company for us 
exclusively. This is one reason 
why the “BRUNER” system ex- 
cels—the glass does not break out 
or shale, giving the maximum 
amount of light, as it is not hol- 
lowed in the center. There are 
also many other exclusive advan- 
tages which are explained clearly 
in our booklet. The prices are 
scheduled and do not fluctuate. 


We Help Men Help Themselves 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U. ©. A. 


























FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 





Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for position marked "X." 





....Book-keeper ...-Draftsman 
....Stenographer ...- Architect 
.... Accountant ...-Civil Engineer 
...Cost Accountant ....Electrical Engineer 
. Systematizer ...-Mechanical Engineer 


....Cert’f’'d Public Acc’nt ...-Sanitary Engineer 
... Auditor ....Steam Engineer 
....Business Manager ...-Fire Insurance Eng’r 
..Commercial Law ...-College Preparatory 


See Sweet’s or get our booklet 


ALBERT GRAUER & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Cleveland Columb Cincinnati 





NAME 
RMON vchnia. vs dos Seanueeeeavbeqecuneteswenars 


OCCUPATION 
Arch Record, 12-09 









Detroit 














THE 


Sealed 
Window 
Buildings 


Swift & Co., Chicago 


(Located in the middle of the Union Stoch 
Yards, Chicago) 


Larkin & Co., Buffalo 


(Situated alongside railroad yards, with 
hundreds of soft coal burning locomotives) 


P. AL. E. R.R., Pittsburg 
(This office building is in the smokiest spo! 
in Pittsburg) 


These buildings, used ex- 


clusively tor office purposes 


by the corporations owning 


them, would be practically 
uninhabitable for the uses 
for which they were built 
except for the installation 
of «Thomas Acme” Air 
Washers, through which all 
air for each building is fil- 
tered. 

The air delivered to each 
building from the air washer 
is scientifically ideal and 
physically refreshing. 

There is no window ven- 
tilation, as all windows are 
sealed. 


Detailed information on the astonishing re- 
sults obtained in each of these three buildings 
will be mailed any interested architect. 


Thomas & Smith 
15 S. Carpenter St., Chicage 
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PRODUCTS 


ARE FULLY GUARANTEED 


Send for Catalogue 
illustrating and describing the 
“KLECTRIC WELD” 
Combination Boiler and 
Gas Water Heater 


John Wood Manufacturing Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


San Francisco and Oakland, Cal. 




















Hot Water 
Instantly 












Means un- 
equaled com- 
pletenesstoany 








home. 





Hot water 
- instantly heated 
is at hand upon 


; opening a fau- 

\ | cet wherever a 
Humphrey Auto-Thermal 
Pressure Water Heater 

is used. Simple, very durable, free from 

trouble, absolutely guaranteed. Why not let 

us recommend what will most satisfactorily 


supply your hot water requirements? We 
will giadly do it. 


HUMPHREY CO.,539 Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Tough Flange Steel 
vs. Brittle Cast Iron 


WILKS WATER HEATERS are 
built just as power boilers, and are 
made of the same material. 

The wonder is that any ARCHI- 
TECT should specify a cast iron 
water heater which he knows will 
some day crack (from any of a dozen 











good reasons). 
There is a WILKS for every use for which a water heater 


may be used. See Sweet’s Index, page 805, for sizes and 
capacities. Circulars and full information upon request. 


S. WILKS MFG. COMPANY 


3535 Shields Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ALTA OI 





Two Boilers in One in the **D’’ Series of the 


“THATCHER” 


“PROGRESS” BOILER 
Capacity 6,000 to 24,000 Square Feet. 

We claim the record for combined efficiency and econ- 
omy. May be used singly or by turning a cut-off valve, 
operated as two separate Boilers independent of each 
other. Send for catalog, showing smaller sizes for res- 





idence work 
) i 
Thatcher Furnace Co. “Progress” Boiler ‘‘D”’ Series 
Est. 1850 
; 110 Beekman St., N. Y. ; 154 Lake St., Chicago 


Ranges? Yes! “Thatcher” Quality. 





BOSTON COPPER RANGE BOILERS 


- are the BEST made 
and are all GUARANTEED 











We make four grades, to meet every demand of QUALITY and price. We make 
Pressure Boilers to stand any re quired pressure up to four hundred pounds. 

Designed in every detail to give long and reliable service. Embodying only highest 
grade materials and skilled workmanship in their construc tion. Special sizes to order. 


DAHLQUIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Copper Boilers in New England 
40 WEST THIRD STREET SCUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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JenKins Bros. Valves 


have the favor of engineers because they are the easiest to keep tight. Made of new steam 
metal of best quality. Interchangeable parts. Contain genuine Jenkins Discs—either Hard, 
for steam and hot water use ; or Soft, for cold water, air or gas. 


May we send you catalog ? 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 


\ BRASS GOODS Z AND seas cooos A 
GUARANTEED @ 5 YEARS suananTeeo ( 


(clin pe) NEW YORK 


The NATUR Idea 


For the first time considers the Water Closet as more 
than merely a sanitary means for stooling. 


The NATIRo Slant—seat higher in front than rear—prevents the wetting of the 
Seat, and at the same time provides the squat posture, now conceded by physicians 
generally to be a most important factor in the physiological study of the blood supply and ; 
its relation to health. ~ ae 

No bathroom is complete wfthout the NATweo and no hospital or institution should be planned without fall 
knowledge of the NATO idea. Catalog “OQ” and interesting scientific pamphlet free. 


The C. H. Muckenhirn Closet Company - Detroit, Michigan 


arom rae 3s Rp PREG Established 1850 




















ee, 





JOHN TRAGESER 
STEAM COPPER 
WORKS 


447 to 457 West 26th St. 
New York City 


DRAINBOARDS AND 
PANTRY SINKS 


Pantry Sinks and Drainboards, made to Specification, in 


f, . +s . Poet . . » + 
Copper, German Silver or Nickeline. Estimates on Copper Work of 
hs: every description 





Fine Art Photography 


T the suggestion of Architects and others who find it difficult to ob- 
tain the highest grade of photography, the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
has arranged to extend the special facilities of the Photographic 
Section of its Art Department to any of its clients and subscribers 

who may require first class architectural work. The Photographic Depart- 
ment (A. Patzig, Director) is equipped with the finest modern appliances 
and desires orders for only the very highest grade of architectural pho- 
tography (exteriors and interiors). Correspondence solicited. Address 


Art Dept., Architectural Record, 11 E. 24th St., N.Y. 
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White Bone China Toilet 
Accessories are Cleanest 


AND HAVE SUFFICIENT DURABILITY TO WITHSTAND 
THE DAILY USES OF THOSE WHO INSIST ON SANI- 
TATION AND SUPERIOR QUALITY EVEN iN SOAP 
DISH, DRINKING MUG OR TOOTH BRUSH VASE 











1610-K 1620-K 1615-K 
Tooth Brusb Ves: Soap Cup Drinking Cup 





These articles are made of pure white bone china, the 
same material as used in the finest dinner ware. They 
are easily kept clean and are attached to the wall by means 
of a long screw running from the nickel plated brass knob 
through the bracket. The following list prices include each 
fixture complete as shown, ready for fastening to the wall. 





Plate 1610-K, $3.00 Plate 1615-K, $3.00 Plate 1620-K, $3.00 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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Ask a party that knows something about 
Plumbing Goods what he thinks of 


“Paragon Quality” Plumbing Appliarces 


The chances are he will say the quality of 
the line 1s unquestioned, but a little 
higher than other goods 





Cost a little more. We know that the difference is small 
and well worth the extra amount asked. Besides, all 
66 9? . . . . 
Paragon” Trimmings bear our name, which is a 
guarantee to every purchaser. 








THE SANITARY CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A 


a 
Exclusive Makers of **PARAGON QUALITY” Plumbing Goods | 
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Your Clients Will Talk 


Your clients will talk about architects who recommend the 
Clow Heating System 
Your clients will think of you every time they enjoy thebenefit of the Clow Patent Radiator, 

CLOW PATENT RADIATORS mean emancipation from raw day troubles—when fires are out 
in the basement; from cold rooms, when somebody is sick in the night; from shivery break- 
fasts in the spring and fall. 

The friends of your clients will want to know about this comfort-making, time-saving, 
fuel-saving invention and the architect who planned the house and its heating needs so per- 
fectly 


Steam or Water 


Heat Without Coal 


The Clow Patent Radiator is not only a Radiator but a whole 
heating plant in itself; it has its own boiler, its own firebox, its 
own “janitor”’—an automatic device which turns down the flame 
when the required degree of heat has been reached, 


Part of a Plant or a Whole Plant i in Itself 






CLOW PATENT “GASTEAM” You can use either a= san ia 

RADIATOR , ste ) s “Gasten 
As an Auxi iry or Independent the Ga seg th : Ga ‘ 
Plant, showing Regulator, Water Water Radiator in 





Gauge and “Ai r Valve. two ways: ein 

? D—sSupply pipe 
from boiler 

K~—Gas conne: tion 


1—As an Independent Heater unconnected with any 
other heating system—using gas ior fuel 



































2—As part of a Regu!ar'Steam or Hot Water Plant, as y 
; : ieee ae 
shown in our illustration. t 
When made part of the ordinary Steam or Hot Water System it can be used 
independently when fires are low—as at night, or out entirely—as in Spring or Fall- 
The stroke of a match transforms it into an Independent Heat Producer. fel 
Showing **Gaswater’’ Radiator as part of The Only Perfect System a 16 
Regular System . 
; Clow Patent Radiators are in use in a z 
all kinds of b uildings in all parts of the 5 
~f country. We supply them for individ- 
ual rooms, or in mild climates, such as 
: alifornia and the South, equip entire =*.4 
buildings with them—and we combine : 
Clow Patent Radiators for special | 


rooms with Clow Radiators ofthe egu- 


lartype. With such an equipment you eo wing Clow Patent 





have the only perfect System — the Conne Sry wn aed . 
Clow Heating System - the one sys- lar Steam ceatiax. 
tem that adjusts itself to every condi- system 





tion of climate, seasoneor weather 
The most progressive dealers handle CLOW HEATING 


A—Boller APPARATUS and other specialties sk them pet © LOW 
B—Gaswater radiator RADIATORS and the CLOW HEATING Si STE 
ose sam saainie SEND IN YOUR BLUE PRINTS 


Send us blue prints and plans designating rooms in which 

independent heating is desired, and we will forward estimate Ss. 

pe See | In your pogness for Book “L,” describing the CLOW 

HEATING SYSTEM, please advise us as to types of buildings 

in which you are particularly interested, as residences, offices, clubs. ¢ hurche ‘Ss, Stores, apartment buildings, railway 

—— banks. lodge halls, garages, skating rinks, hotels, et«., and we will send you special information on the 
application of this heating principle to the style of buildings designated. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, - Chicago 


Manufacturers of Heating and Plumbing Goods 


WORKS: CHICAGO, COSHOCTON AND NEWCOMERSTOWN, OHIO 
New York Pittsburg Havana St Lon _— i City San Francisco Washington 


K—Gas cock 





US 
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The Danger of a Cracked 
<> Closet Seat 


The closet seat with 
| ’ cracked joints is not 
| . ‘2 only unsightly, but un- 
safe. You do not need 
evidence—you know it. 

There is only one 
closet seat which cannot 
crack at the joints, and 
that is the 


Never-Split 


The only closet seat that is as tight 

POS OSS ee without the glue and varnish as 
opening steannot split; it musteither break in twour comeapartat —_ with it, the only closet seat that 
does not depend on glue at the 

joints. No wood glued joint will stand the same conditions of usage. 


The NEVER-SPLIT hidden bolt joints are the - 


only joints that stand the strain and moisture. 





“ The bolt in the wood makes our guarantee good” 





SPECIFY ‘‘AIll closet seats to be NEVER-SPLIT seats’’ and see 
that you get them in every closet combination. On pages 768-769, 
‘‘Sweet’s,’’ we have a good catalogue. 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT COMPANY, Evansville, Indiana 
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Mueller Colonial 
Self-Closing 
Basin Cock 
Primo Handles 


Mistakes in 
Judgment 


Patented 
D-12906 


are inevitable, but it does not take long to discover 
and correct them. Left uncorrected, they are inex- 
cusable. 


Mistakes of judgment have been made in the selec- 
tion of self-closing work. It looked good, worked 
well at first, and promised to yive satisfaction, but 
failed in service. 


An error of this kind can be absolutely corrected 
by the installation of Mueller Colonial Self-Closing 
Work. Its mechanical principles and wearing quali- 
ties have been thoroughly tested. Under a mechanical 
device it was kept in constant operation for 466 hours 
and was opened 699,000 times, water passing through 
every time. It was equivalent to 20 years’ service, 
yet the parts showed but little wear and were still in 
first class condition. 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


vTe20r ™ 


COLONIAL 


acisTere 


H. Mueller Mfg. Co. 


Works and General Offices Eastern Division 
Decatur, Ill., U. S. A. New York, N. Y.. U.S.A. 
West Cerro Gordo Street 254 Canal St., cor. Lafayette 
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An Architect’s Proposition | 





Plate F-200. (Patented) 

The largest and finest kitchen sink ever made in enameled iron ware, 
and, therefore, “an architect’s proposition.” Nothing like it made by any 
other manufacturer. 22x34-inch sink, two 21x22-inch drain boards, 12-inch 
back and 6-inch apron cast in one piece. 


-2 inches over all. 
é 


ANOTHER ONE 


ay 








Plate F-301. (Patented) 





\ sink and laundry tray combination consisting of sink, laundry tray, 
back and apron cast integral. An entirely new fixture and our own original 
design. Note the double partition with space between, which prevents 
damage from expansion and contraction. 


If you haven't a copy of catalog “EF” ask for it. Shows our complete 
line of “Southern Beauty” Enameled Ware, including many more new de- 
signs. 


** Southern Beauty ’’ goods are handled by leeding jobbers and plumbers everywhere 








The CAHILL TRON WORKS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office and Salesrooms: 76 W. 36th St. Portland Office and Warehouse: 650 Sherlock Bldg 
Thos. H. Hutchinson, Manager H. A. Heppner & Co., Sales Agents 
San Francisco Office: 1749 Sacramento St Chicago Office: 163 Randolph St 
Culin & Stanyan, Sales Agents Harry Verbeek, Sales Agent 
Philadelphia Office: 5604 North Fourth Street; Russell D. Knight, Sales Agent 
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One method of installing the Ingham Mixer for operating a number of showers 
from one mixer. 








The Bartlett Gymnasium 


Awos ALONZO STAG OIMECTOR 


4080P™ EOwaRro Ravcaort 


i To Whom It May 
fi od ; 
f This is to certif 
f use in Bartlett Gy 
F and I am glad tos 
E isfaction and has 
i period Before pu 
) gated thoroughly the 
cided on what we 
E This did not prove 
: other kinds since 


the installation of 
yet to find 


a singl 


OMEOF tin. ot 





MEOICAL EXAMING® 


OIVISION OF 


Physical Culture and Athletics 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


-_- 
Histon Jan. 4. 1907. 
y that the Ingham mixer has been in 
mnasium during the past six months, 
tate that it has given us complete sat- 
not had to be repaired during this 
tting in our shower baths we investi- 


different kinds of 
supposed was the 


mixers 
best on the 
satisfactory and our experience with 
has been equally unsatisfactory until 
the Ingham mixer, in which we have 
weakness. 


Yours truly, 


ills? 


and de- 
market. 
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There have been on the 
market shower bath mix- 
ers other than the 


Bingham 
! Shower 
E Mixer 


but none which gives the 
Complete and Instant 
Control of Tempera- 
ture given by the 
Ingham. 


None which has_ the 
Noiseless Operation of 
the Ingham. 


None which has the 
Freedom from Repair 
Troubles as in the 
Ingham. 


None which has the 
Direct and Indirect 
Heating features of 
the Ingham. 


None which renders the 
Complete Satisfaction Given 
by the Ingham. 

Our book tells why. Ask for 
a COpy. 
The Imperial Brass |.’ 
. 
; 9 
Mig Company = IMPERIAL 


a4 
443 S. Jefferson oh gg htass Mra. Co. 
443 So. Jefferson St. 
am o* CHIcAGo, ILL. 
hicago .<° 
< 
ill. ° 


Send copy of your book. 
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Hospitals 


H. 3212 
HE development of Wolff Plumbing Fixtures and Appliances 
for Hospital equipment has kept in close touch with the best 
hospital practice and medical progress. A special department de- 
voted to the broadening requirements of the hospital has worked con- 
stantly toward the development of absolute dependability and per- 
fect simplicity, in both the fixture and its action, as keenly as toward 
the elaboration of number of designs. 
Established 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 
The only complete line made by any one firm 
DENVER Showrooms, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago TRENTON 
General Offices, New No. 601 to 627 West Lake St., Chicago 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Minneapolis, Minn., 615 Northwestern Bldg. Cleveland, O., Builders’ Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., 1205 Scarrett Bldg. Washington, D. C., 327-328 Bend Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal., Monadnock Bldg Buffalo, N. Y., 77 Richmond Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., 1108-1112 Nicholas St. 
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It would be foolish for us to claim that the 


Juxfer 


System excels all others if we were not in a position 
to prove the truth of our claims. We take the un- 
equivocal stand that the work of harnessing and 
delivering real daylight properly into the dark parts 
of buildings can be done thoroughly on/y with the 


[uxfer 
SYSTEM 


See our catalogue in ‘* Sweet’s,’’ pages 601-60 


AMERICAN Juxfer Prism COMPANY 


‘HIC AGO, Heyworth Building INDIANAPOLIS, 342 E. Wostingten St. DALLAS, TEX.,Builders’ Exch. Bldg. 

STON 49 Federal Street KANSAS CITY, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. PHIL ADELPHIA. 807 Chestnut St. 

SAL! rIMORE, 25 Old Buil ders Exe LOS ANG ELES, 232 Bradbury B ldg. ROCHESTER, 38 Exchange St. 

iE Vv ELAND 1022 Garfield Building aie WAUKEE, 1112 ae a ST. PAUL, 615 Ryan Building 
INCINNATI, Thoms Bldg NEW YORK, 507 W oadwa SAN FRANCISCO, 151 Tehama St 
DULI TH. 106 W. Michigan St. NEW ORLEANS, 904 He snnen Bl lg. SEATTLE, 72 Maynard Building 


PITTSBURG, 1022 Fultoao Bldg. 























CORK TILING—The IDEAL FLOOR 








+e eR Sha ners at a 
SEH 


case; SS eee 








HOME SAVINGS BANK, WHITE PLAINS, N, Y. 
Whitfield & King, Architects 


HIS is a small bank in asmall town. Necessarily the building appropriation was limited. The 
problem was to get the best floor forthe least money. That Cork Tiling is the best is shown by 
its use in Banks where expense is no consideration; that it is the most economical is shown by 

its use in hundreds of small banks throughout the country. The original cost is the final cost; there 
is no maintenance cost whatever; no refinishing, such as all other floorings require. It is so durable 
that it will outlive the building without repairs, and the only care it ever requires is ordinary washing. 


Examples of Expensive and Inexpensive Banks with Cork Tile Floors: 
National City Bank, New York. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., New York 
First National Bank, Cleveland, O. 


Sherman Bank, Watertown, N. Y. 
National Hudson River Bank, Hudson, N. Y. 


Traders National Bank, Scranton, Pa, 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York Catskill Savings Bank, Catskill, N. Y,. 
Liberty National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa First National Bank, Red Bank, N. J. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Montreal, Can People's Bank, South Orange, N. J. 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., Cleveland, O Joliet National Bank, Joliet, Il. 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York. J. Keenan’s Bank, Le Roy, II. 
Whitney Central Nat'l Bank, New Orleans, La Hempstead Bank, Hempstead, L. IL. 


For Banking Rooms, Offices, Libraries, Churches, Billiard 
Rooms, Restaurants, Dining Rooms, Kitchens, Bathrooms 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc., 156 Fifth Av., New York 


218 LaSalle Street 1933 Market Street 
Chicago, lll. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEE PAGES 256-257 IN “ SWEET’S”” CATALOGUE 


913 Security Building 
ouis, Mo. 














